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THE OLD LUTHERAN VIEW OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
THEOLOGY. 


Beginning with Luther and extending to about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Lutheran writers on the nature of 
theology are careful to segregate theology from philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and medicine, thus destroying the ancient aca- 
demic quadriga of the universities. They assert that theology 
must be placed in a class by itself. The later dogmaticians 
discuss this matter in the Prolegomena of their works on sys- 
tematic theology, usually in the first chapter, de natura et 
constitutione theologiae, or some kindred phrase. The earlier 
dogmaticians, before Hutter, have not felt the necessity of 
entering into an elaborate argument on what constitutes the- 
ology, but they express their mind on this question in connec- 
tion with the various heads of doctrine which they present. 
Luther wrote no Dogmatik, yet Luther has more than any 
other writer of the Lutheran Church made plain the essential 
and characteristic features of theology. In the ‘Loci,” 
“Systems,” and “Compends” of the later period we find merely 
in logical and precise form what Luther had expressed more 
or less casually. 


The old Lutheran view insists, first of all, that theology 


is something in the theologian, “in the soul of the human 
being whom we eall a theologian,” and that the theologian earns 
his title to that name by possessing theology.) This is a basic 
point in the old Lutheran view, and it deserves to be exhibited 


1) Calov, Isagoge ad ss. theol., 1. 2, p. 201. 
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in its full bearing, because the term “theology” is rarely em- 
ployed in this sense in our day. As a rule, we regard and 
speak of theology as a fixed product, a body of doctrine, a text- 
book, a section in a library or in a catalogue of books, a series 
of lectures, ete. We may point to a tier of bookshelves and 
say: This is the entire Protestant Theology of the Sixteenth 
Century. The older Lutheran divines grant that the term 
“theology” may be thus used, but deny that that is its primary 
meaning. They would call such a use of the term a metonymy, 
or a catachresis. They argue that before theology can be ex- 
hibited-in a lecture or in a book, it must have existed in the 
person who delivers the lecture or writes the book. That which 
enabled the person to produce these theological results they 
would call “theology” in the primary or sovereign meaning 
of the term. All other meanings are derived from this one, 
and are consequents of the same. They represent an abstrac- 
tion from the primary meaning. Theology in the: abstract, 
accordingly, falls under the head of doctrine, and is theology 
in spoken or printed statements of theologians. Theology in 
the concrete is. what exists in the concrete individual called 
theologian. This use of the terms “abstract” and “concrete,” 
at first sight, seems to be an inversion. We feel inclined to 
consider a ponderous tome like Quenstedt’s Theologia didac- 
tico-polemica a very concrete object, and in our different view 
it certainly is concrete; and the mind which produced the 
tome we should regard as something abstract, and in our dif- 
ferent view it is abstract. One must bear in mind, in order 
to understand the Lutheran dogmaticians, that they distinguish 
between causa and causatum in this connection, — that which 
produces and that which is produced. That which produces 
they call the concretum, because it is found in some concrete 
individual, though it is not itself a material object, a concrete 
substance, but rather an invisible, impalpable faculty of the 
mind; that which is produced is, as it were, drawn away, 
projected from the producer, and in this sense abstract, though 
it may be a material, a concrete substance. 
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When thus employing the term “‘theology,” the older 
Lutheran theologians acknowledge two things: 1. that they 
are not considering the native meaning of the compound word 
“theology,” but are following an established custom. The 
compound theology means “an account of God,” or of God 
and divine matters. Common parlance, however, has brought 
into use the other meaning before noted. 2. The term “theol- 
ogy” does not occur in Scripture, but its equivalent is expressed 
in all those passages which speak of the characteristics, func- 
tions, and duties of the Christian pastor. Gerhard and Fecht 
derive from Hebr. 5, 12—14 the genus under which theology 
should be grouped. The apostle addresses Hebrew Christians 
and reproves them for their deficient knowledge and experience 
in matters spiritual: they ought to be teachers, but they require 
to be taught, and he must feed them milk, because solid food 
is for full-grown men “who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern good and evil.” Constant occupation with 
a certain thing trains the mind to a high degree of efficiency. 
The result is an internal fitness, an habitual adaptness for 
that thing, a habitude of the mind. For such a habitude the 
apostle looks in teachers of the Church, and this habitude the 
Lutheran dogmaticians, accordingly, require in a theologian. 
They find this habitude expressed also in the term “sufficiency” 
in 2 Cor. 3, 5, where the apostle, after exclaiming in ch. 2, 16: 
“Who is sufficient for these things?’ states that he possesses 
sufficiency, though not of himself. The matter for which 
“sufficiency” is required is “the ministry of the New Testa- 
ment,” ch. 3, 6, or the “manifestation of the savor of the 
knowledge of Christ in every place,” ch. 2, 14. Also 2 Tim. 
3, 17 is adduced, where the apostle declares “the man of God,” 
2. €., the person specially dedicated to the service of God, the 
minister or pastor, like Timothy, to be “thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” °Eé&«c¢, ixavoryg, and ¢€deteors are the 
three biblical terms which in the old Lutheran view enable us 
to classify theology with the genus habitudes and aptitudes, 
or habitual fitnesses of the mind. 
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The old Lutheran view insists, in the second place, that 
this internal fitness is thoroughly practical in character, scope, 
and aim. It enables the theologian to discharge efficiently 
every function of the Christian ministry; its legitimate activity 
is determined from all those passages in which the duties of 
Christian teachers or pastors are named, and its models are 
the pastors whom Scripture describes, e. g., Apollos. The 
mind of the theologian is not employed merely in the contem- 
plation of divine matters, not in a theoretical knowledge, not 
in intellectual exercises, the training of reason and the sharp- 
ening of the judicial faculty. The theologian’s calling aims 
at saving himself, and those who hear him, from the wrath -to 
come. To this end he leads men to know and to do the will 
of God. Not yrvaoc, but zpd&ec, not a fitness to understand, 
but to execute what God wants His children to do, is the 
quality of a true theologian. It is held that knowledge is 
necessary to the theologian, and that there can be no ade- 
quate practice of things about which a person is not. adequately 
informed. But it is denied that a person can be denominated 
a theologian merely because of his knowledge. Theological 
study is never an academic diversion, or philosophical research 
applied to spiritual matters, which rests satisfied with estab- 
lishing what facts are known and knowable. The theological 
habitude by which a theologian knows divine matters ever 
urges him to action, either to instruct others, or to defend the 
truth of Scripture, or to correct errors, etc. It is in these 
practical employments that his theological habitude and apti- 
tude must be exhibited and proved. Lutheran schools of theol- 
ogy in a later period have created various theological dis- 
ciplines, and have named one of them ‘‘Practical Theology.” 
The meaning is not that all the other disciplines are not 
practical, but that this particular theological habitude, now 
called “practical,” is practical in a peculiar way. The fitness 
to expound a book of Scripture, or to present a dogma of 
Scripture in its entirety, is certainly as much a practical habi- 
tude as the fitness to catechize children or to compose and 
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deliver a enhiont When Reusch, the commentator of Baier, 
distinguishes between a theoretic knowledge of God, which he 
assigns to dogmatic and polemic theology, and a practical 
knowledge, which is exhibited in moral theology,”) he is hardly 
in accord with the older teachers of the Church, though he 
weakens his distinction considerably,—and thus places him- 
self in closer touch again with his predecessors, —by declaring 
that “all knowledge is for a practical end.” 

The old Lutheran view insists, in the third place, that 
the theological habitude afore described is a gift of divine 
grace, not a natural endowment of certain gifted persons. 
Theologus fit, non nascitur. Wherever the theological habitude 
becomes manifest we behold a phenomenon of the new spiritual 
life, which sets in with the regeneration of a sinner. The 
theological habitude postulates and presupposes faith in its 
possessor, faith with all its antecedents, a personal sense of 
guilt and sorrow for the same, and, with all its consequents, 
renewal of the mind, will, and affections, a sanctified con- 
duct, etc. The theologian must be a believer. Not that fath 
is this theological habitude, for in that case every believer 
would have to be regarded as a theologian; but faith engenders 
and nurtures as one of its fruits this theological fitness. We 
remember that the old Lutheran theologians appeal to the 


-usus loquendi in justifying their acceptation of the term 


“theology.” In a broad meaning any Christian might be 
called a theologian, because he possesses a fitness to know and 
to do the will of God; and the term has been thus applied by 
courtesy. But the usage of speech has restricted the applica- 
tion of this title to those Christian men who have entered the 
service of the Church and labor in the Word, in one way or 
the other. The scriptural reason for their claim that the 
theologian must be a believer the Lutheran dogmaticians find 
in such passages as 1 Cor. 2, 14—16. If the natural, 7. ¢., 
unregenerate, man cannot receive the things of the Spirit of 


2) Joh. Petri Reuschii Annotatt. in B. Joh. Guil. Baieri Comp. Theol. 
Pos. Jenae 1757. Proleg., cap. I, § 2—4, p. 5—7. 
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God, he cannot declare them to others; and if he cannot do 
that, he is incapacitated for theological work. This view does 
not lose sight of the fact that the externals of the theological 


habitude' may be found in unbelievers. If the Church did 


not know from actual experience that a very thorough knowl- 
edge of Scripture truths and fine practical skill in pastoral 
work may exist in men who reject the Scriptures, the Word 
of God would compel her to grant such a possibility; for we 
hear it speak of men preaching to others and being reprobate 
themselves. Men of this kind have oceupied and still oceupy 
theological chairs in the universities of the Church and fill its 
pulpits. They are called theologians, and it has not been 
questioned, either in Luther’s day or now, that the Word of 
God as proclaimed by them may produce divine results. But 
this only goes to show that the theological habitude may be 
shammed just as well.as contrition, faith, uprightness, charity, 
or any other grace of God. The clergy are as little immune 
from hypoerisy as the laity. The spirit of deception may 
oceupy the pulpit and the theological professor’s chair no less 
than the pew. But no sane person claims that it is a charac- 
teristic of genuine Christianity to be a sham; just as little as 
all jurisprudents are shysters, or all physicians quacks, or all 
philosophers dreamers. Since Satan can be transformed into 
an angel of light and quote Scripture, since Antichrist. can 
seat himself in the temple of God and pretend to do God’s 
work, it would be possible to call even Beelzebub and Loyola 
theologians. — The old Lutheran emphasis on faith as a requi- 
site in a theologian, therefore, contains no Pietistic or Dona- 
tistic leaven, but is the sober application of Seripture truth. 
It demands in the aspirant to theology a supernatural equip- 
ment, which is not required in the philosopher, the philologist, 
the jurist. Peetus facté theologum. 

The old Lutheran view insists, in the fourth place, that 
the theological habitude must be aequired by divine means and 
a divine method. The acquirement of the knowledge of gram- 
mar, languages, the sciences, history, ete., is commended, but 
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the study of these matters must be coupled with, yea, must be 
merely a stepping-stone to, a believing study of Scripture. 
Moreover, it must be supported by believing prayer and tested 
by trials and tribulations borne in faith for Christ’s and the 
truth’s sake. Hence, it is not possible to regulate the study 
of theology, or determine the proficiency of theological aspir- 
ants by the common rules of secular schools, which can, and 
often must, leave the spiritual element out of consideration. 

The view just outlined was held by the older Lutheran 
theologians in conscious opposition to another view which had 
prevailed prior to their coming, and in fearful anticipation of 
its return. Luther’s theology was a revolt from the theological 
system prevalent in his day. It came forward with a ringing 
protest against the domination of Aristotelian philosophy in 
the study of theology. One of Luther’s earliest reformatory 
efforts, his Disputation wider die scholastische Theologie,®) 
was a challenge to the doctors of the schools to offer reasons 
why they should not be stripped of their false glory. It had 
been held that no one could become a theologian without the 
aid of Aristotle, that a theologian must be a logician, or he 
would never be a theologian. Against the former claim Luther 
set up this other: Unless we decline the aid of Aristotle, we 
shall never be theologians; and the latter claim he pronounced 
a strange and heretical statement.*) The scholastic theology 
of his day raised Luther’s righteous anger. He declared that 
it had caused him to lose Christ; that he had had to unlearn 
all the things which it had taught him, because they were con- 
trary to Seripture; that the fruit of all its teaching was igno- 
rance on such vital questions as: what is sin, righteousness, 
baptism, a Christian life? ignorance of the truth and a stand- 
ing offense set up to spite the Word of God.°) He advised 
young men to shun scholastic philosophy and theology as they 
would spiritual death.) In his old age he still complained that 
it was a greater task for him to unlearn popery, “den Papst 


3) St. L. Ed. XVIII, 184. 4) XVIII, 23. 
5) XVIII, 840. 6) XVIII, 1198. 
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zu verlernen,”’ than to learn Christ; and he extolled the good 
fortune of his students at Wittenberg who were given an open 
sesame to theology by the Bible, which had been made so plain 
that anybody could read and understand it, by Melanchthon’s 
Loci Communes, and by his own Exposition of Galatians and 
Deuteronomy." 

Luther’s position would be misunderstood, if he were re- 
garded as an enemy to philosophy considered by itself. He 
did not hold science and art in habitual contempt; he was not 
a barbarian, not a Kultwrfeind. He holds that those are alto- 
gether in error who regard philosophy and the study of nature 
as useless to a theologian; he applauds a poetic effort of Eo- 
banus Hesse, and takes occasion to speak of poetry and rhetoric 
as valuable aids to the theologian.) Some had asserted that 
theologians might possess divine wisdom, but they were void 
of worldly wisdom; this assertion draws a smile from Luther.®) 
Modern historical research has proved Luther a student who 
was fully abreast of his age also in secular learning, a scholar 
well versed in his classics, though preferring the Latin to the 
Greek, a lover of nature, a keen observer of state affairs, a stu- 
dent of sociological questions, with a poetic vein, an ear for 
music, and an eye for art; in every respect an open-eyed, wide- 
awake, up-to-date sixteenth century gentleman whose kind in- 
terest extended to all that the times could offer him in the way 
of learning and culture, and who, while impregnating his gen- 
eration with the thought of his fertile mind, absorbed instine- 
tively the knowledge which his age possessed. 

Luther opposed philosophy only in so far as it was em- 
ployed to guide the study of theologians and to determine facts 
of theology. “I greatly fear that philosophy will again be 
mingled too much with theology, although I do not object 
when men teach and learn philosophy,” he said to his col- 
leagues.”) “I am grieved,’ he exclaims, “to see the glorious 
name of theology dragged down to the level of ridiculous 


7) XXII, 692 f. 8) XXIa, 366. 491 ff. 
9) XXII, 1852. : 10) XXII, 39. 
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fictions and old wives’ fables.) Luther insists on an essen- 
tial difference between the study of theology and every other 
study that is guided by reason and the common experience of 
men. In his opinion, the highest art of a theological candi- 
date is to carefully distinguish between the prudence of reason 
and the wisdom of the Word or the science of God.) Juris- 
prudence is occupied with secular, temporal, ephemeral affairs, 
but theology with heavenly, spiritual matters and affairs of the 
conscience.) He acknowledges two classes of theologians: 
such as are guided by their conscience bound in God’s Word, 
like William of Paris and Gerson, and speculative theologians, 
like Thomas, Scotus, Occam, Alexander, ete.) He uses strong 
language against all theologians who endeaver to reason out 
divine matters and form their opinions by speculation; he 
calls them the devil’s tools.) He vindicates to theology im- 
perial rights; he would have her enthroned as empress, phi- 
losophy and all other useful arts collected about her footstool 
and serving, not ruling and domineering over her. And he 
raises his hand in prayer and pleads: God preserve His be- 
loved Church, which He has borne as a mother bears her child 
in her womb, and keep us from the philosophical theology of 
the schools, such as Servetus, Campanus, and others advocate.) 

Theology is in a class by itself; it deals with a subject 
matter, employs in its labors an instrument, and aims at a goal, 
of which philosophy knows nothing. Therefore philosophy 
commits a most unphilosophical blunder when it undertakes 
to dictate to theology. That is Luther’s position. The subjects 
which engage the philosopher lie within the confines of the 
cosmos of matter and of the human mind; these are his data, 
and when he restricts his labor to them, he can produce useful 
results. When he passes beyond the limits of what is actually 
known and knowable, we might, with Schiller, call him ‘‘a bold 
navigator,” but his work is no longer philosophy, but specu- 
lation, Phantasie. His hypotheses are legitimate efforts at 


11) XVIII, 1378. 12) XXIT, 1840. 13) XXII, 1481. 
14) XXII, 1894. 15) XXII, 630. 16) XXIT, 255. 
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finding out the truth, but they are not truth while they are 
hypotheses, just as little as a frail board that is: pushed over 
the edge of a precipice in a vain endeavor to reach a distant 
object is firm ground. The philosopher recognizes no other 
authority than his own reason. He is careful only to allow 
nothing to deflect his reason from its proper course, no passion, 
no emotion, no sentiment, no habit. Lastly, the philosopher 
seeks to attain a state of well-being, happiness, under the con- 
ditions surrounding him in this visible world and within the 
space of a human life; for, not knowing philosophically any- 
thing that lies beyond these boundaries, he is unable to do any- 
thing as a philosopher to shape transmundane or eternal con- 
ditions. 

The theologian has for his subject-matter sinful man; he 
pursues his study guided by divine revelation which he follows 
by faith; and his goal is everlasting salvation. The theologian, 
Luther holds, is occupied with man in so far as he is a sinner, 
and theology endeavors to make sinful man conscious of his 
sinful corruption.) While the jurist seeks to establish civil 
righteousness, which is a person’s own product, the theologian 
imparts to sinful man a foreign righteousness which God has 
bestowed by grace.'®) Hence, the adequate subject of theology 
is sin and grace, or sinful and lost man as justified by Christ, 
or sinning man, the redeeming Savior, and justifying God.) 
Genuine theology, he says, begins its work by seeking a person’s 
- regeneration through the Spirit, and continues by leading him 
to do good works and by assuring him that not only a par- 
ticular honest occupation of his, but his very person is accepted 
with God.) ; 

The theologian goes about this business by expounding 
Scripture. Men who have done this in a clear and convincing 
manner, like Augustine, St. Bernard, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Luther considers “great theologians.”!) To teach the people 
to understand the Word of God and all that is necessary for 


17) V, 483. 18) XXII, 1513. 19) V, 484. 
20) V, 584; IX, 497. 21) III, 1509. 
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their salvation, that is what theologians are needed for.”) The 
aptness to teach Luther considers all-important; it overshadows 
every other theological effort, so that Luther is led to say that 
theology is not occupied with admonishing, but with teaching.”*) 
Now, Luther knew well enough that Scripture enjoins upon 
the ministers of the Word that they exhort, admonish, urge, 
plead with their hearers; he has issued very powerful exhor- 
tations himself. What he means to say, then, can be nothing 
else than this, that mere pleading, sentimental fervor, reviv- 
alistie attacks upon the sensibilities, are not theological efforts. 
Every exhortation must start from a solid Scriptural basis of . 
fact, must rest on sufficient information of Scripture. 

Luther views the theologian also as a spiritual warrior, 
a champion who rushes into battle armed in the Pauline 
panoply, Eph. 6. Romanists and Humanists, jurists, medical 
men, artists, noblemen, peasants, dispute the truth which he 
proclaims, vex him exceedingly, and compel him to attest his 
theological fitness in another capacity. Reproving the gain- 
sayers, battling for God’s Word, he remembers, is a divinely 
specified theological function. That would be a pretty theology, 
he remarks with slight irony, which would suffer everything to 
pass uncensured.™) He considers it his bounden duty to main- 
tain and defend the truth; and because he is doing this, he 
holds that he is “a Christian theologian and dwells in the 
realm of truth.” *) 

Nor has Luther forgotten that God has a very sweet mes- 
sage of comfort to the sorrowing, and that it requires just as 
great skill to convey this message properly as to act as the 


-erier in battle at the head of the Church’s host. What other 


men flee from, misery, disease, despair, that is sought out by 
theologians because they are mindful of their office. To revive 
the crushed spirit, to soothe a broken heart, to quiet a troubled 
conscience, “this,” says Luther, “is what our theology is for.” 7°) 
He feels that he is not always successful in restoring spiritual 


22) XVIII, 858. . 23) XIV, 774. 24) XXII, 1032; XIX, 1928. 
25) XVIII, 822. 26) XXII, 1924; V, 611 f. 
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health to hearts that have been ravaged by sim. Much of what 
he does is patchwork, performed on the soul just like a physi- 
cian’s who patches his patient’s body.) Nevertheless, taking 
a broad view of all that a theologian does, it is a noble work, 
for it all tends to the salvation of men.*) 

Accordingly, Luther declares: ““Theology is practical, not 
speculative.” *) True and genuine theology consists in practice, 
application, and exercise, and its foundation is Christ whose 
- suffering, death, and resurrection is apprehended by faith.) 
How utterly dissimilar to other learned pursuits, how unphilo- 
sophical, unscientific is all this! 

The fitness for this multiform activity, in Luther’s view, 
is not a donum naturale. True, in a lighter vein he remarks 
over his board: “Amsdorf is a born theologian; Dr. Crueiger 
and Dr. Jonas are feigned and fictitious theologians; Dr. Pom- 
mer and myself are not much inferior to anyone.”*!) But his 
serious opinion is voiced when he declares that, unless God 
Himself makes a person a good and genuine theologian, it is 
impossible to become one.) And unless God enfolds theo- 
logians in His preserving grace, they are not safe, even if they 
had attained the highest degree of perfection in theology.®) 

The publican, in his contrite and trustful attitude before 
God, appears to Luther as “‘ein trefilich Meisterstueck der hohen 
geistlichen Weisheit oder Theologie.” *) That which ultimately 
makes persons theologians is begun for them in the birth hour 
of the new life, and is fostered and nurtured into maturity 
and robustness throughout the new life and by means of the 
same. The specious learning displayed in idle disputations 
of university professors, with the professional jealousy which 
it. engendered, and the conceit and arrogance which it begot, 
Luther viewed with unutterable loathing. The friar who 
dawdled away his worthless life brooding over his Thomas or 
his Scotus was an object of pity to Luther and filled his heart 
with sadness. In his estimation, not he is a theologian who 


27) XXII, 710. 28) V, 75. 29) XXII, 631 f. 30) XXH, 9. 
31) XXII, 1567. 32) XXII, 1481. 33) FX, 158. 34) XI, 1513. 
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knows great things and teaches much, but who leads a saintly 
life as becomes a doctor of divinity; and it is not by com- 
prehending and contemplating and much book-lore, but by 
living, yea, by dying that one becomes a theologian.®) For a 
person to imagine that he can comprehend invisible matters 
by means of the visible world, is not the way to become a 
theologian; the reverse would lead to success: the visible and 
inferior matters of this world may be properly comprehended 
through the spiritual wisdom, to which we are educated by 
crosses and sufferings.**) Theologians who begin to speculate 
in divine matters, which are too high for them, are inviting 
Satan’s fate, and will meet it.*’) True and Christian theology 
does not present God to us in His majesty, nor does it bid us 
search out His essence, but to know His will which He has 
declared to us through Christ.*) Speculative theology guided 
by reason Luther relegates to the regions of diabolical spirits.™) 
He has no respect for Zwingli and Oecolampadius, because they 
speculate and judge matters by their reason.*°) 
such a thesis as this: The just shall live by his faith, against 
scoffers requires a very high degree of skill; it cannot be done 
by masters of grammar, but only by theologians.*!) 
treme form we hear Luther express his disgust of a purely 
intellectual conception of theology, when he asserts that in 
order to be theological a thing must be diametrically opposed 
to reason and purely divine, and that a person must become 
a fool in order to be a theologian. Accordingly, he holds that 
the sophists in the schools do not know what they are saying 
when they speak about the three leading virtues of a theologian ; 
for if they could understand them, those virtues would cease 
to be theological.“) Theology does not depend upon what a 
person sees or hears, but it takes its beginning when a person 
hears and believes the Word of God. <A theologian might be 
steeped in the knowledge of the whole world, yet that would 


To maintain 


In ex- 


35) IV, 202. 455. 36) XVIII, 38 f. 37) IV, 699. 
38) IX, 48. 39) XXII, 9. 40) XXII, 631. 
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not enable him to accomplish anything as a theologian; he 
must fail in every effort, if he does not enter upon it by hearing 
and believing the Word of God.*) What is required in theology 
Luther in one place sums up thus: You must hear, believe, and 
firmly cling with your heart to this belief, that God is true, no 
matter how unreasonable His teachings in Scripture may seem 
to you.) Theology knows of only one rule, which is her chief 
article, viz., true faith and trust in Jesus Christ; “wer die 
nicht wohl inne hat, der ist kein Theologus.” *) Concerning 
himself he declared that neither his grammar knowledge nor 
his proficiency in Hebrew could have given him what ability 
and skill in theology he possessed, but only his faith in Christ 
and, in particular, his conviction that Christ is the Lord of 
whom Scripture speaks so often.“*) To sum up, faith, which 
rests upon what the theologian’s eye beholds black on white 
on the open Bible page before him, and asks for no other evi- 
dence, faith, e. g., in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
is the foundation of theology, yea, is true theology and genuine 
research (‘das rechte Forscherleben”’).*) 

Such faith is accompanied by every mark of a truly godly 
life. “Zu einem Theologen gehoeret ein frommer Mann,” is 
one of Luther’s axiomatic utterances.) Selfishness, self-asser- 
tion, self-aggrandizement, are incompatible with the theological 
habitude, and destroy it; on the other hand, self-abasement, 
self-surrender, self-abnegation, are to the theological aptitude - 
what the dew of Hermon was to the plains at its base. When 
a theologian begins to be dissatisfied with himself, when his 
literary productions and his efforts as a teacher appear quite 
inferior to him, then, says Luther, you may begin to hope 
that you have made a beginning as a theologian.” His prac- 
tical experience leads him to say that God occasionally suffers 
philosophers, jurists, physicians, poets, artists, etc., to achieve 
great honor, but He will in no way tolerate an ambitious theo- 


43) VIII, 37. 44) V, 457. J 45) XXII, 481. 
46) XXII, 1657. 47) XXII, 1956, 1986. 48) XXII, 694. 
49) XIV, 436. 
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logian; He allows their ambition to consume them, and abases 
them, so that, instead of becoming famous, they become in- 
famous.) If a theologian were to attempt to gather praise 
or pelf from his labors in the Word of God, that would be 
like picking red-hot coals from a furnace; he would surely 
be burned.*!) Yea, Luther considers a haughty and ambitious 
theologian a madman, because he seeks his own honor in a 
profession that has been ordained solely for the honor of God; 
and his contemptible arrogance Luther regards as the source 
of a host of evils.*) And there is a fine scorn and sareasm in 
the answer he conveyed to his conceited opponents at Zwickau 
when he tells them he would give the costly ring on his finger, 
and the finger too, if he could know as much theology as the 
gentlemen at Zwickau imagined they did.) 

Think of Aristotle, or Hegel, or Kant inculcating maxims 
like these, and on such grounds! 

Luther’s words regarding the true theological method: 
Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theologum,*) were for two 
hundred years a cherished motto by which theological facul- 
ties would invite the matriculating newcomer to guide his 
studies. It is a saying remarkable alike for its brevity, com- 
prehensiveness, and—vworthlessness from the view-point of 
science. Truer words were never spoken to the young man who 
comes to hear theology; but imagine advice of this sort being 
given to a prospective jurist: Besides studying your Justinian, 
and Cujacius, and Blackstone you must pray for illumination 
from on high, and then you will not be a jurist after all, unless 
you are thoroughly hated by men for your juridical labors. 
Far be it from us to depreciate the value of prayer and tribu- 
lation also to the jurist. Godliness is profitable unto all 
things. “Pray without ceasing!” was spoken also to godfearing 
attorneys. And adversity has its sweet uses also to the Chief 
Justice. Nor do these things affect merely the Christian, but 
also the professional standing of the jurist; for godliness has 


50) XXII, 656. 1014. 1030. 51) XXIT, 49. 1030 f. 
52) XXII, 1087. 1042. 53) XXII, 1890. 54) XIV, 434. 
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the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come. Nevertheless, the commendation of prayer and tribu- 
lation to the theologian carries a more serious import. It is 
possible to be a good lawyer without the use of a prayerbook. 
The world has known eminent lawyers who professed no reli- 
gion. But a non-praying theologian.must be considered an 
abnormity. And a theologian without troubles arising from 
his profession would be such a strange spectacle that an ex- 
planation would be called for. 

It behooves a theologian to engage constantly in prayer, 
says Luther, for two reasons: 1. because the subject-matters 
which engage his attention are very exalted and sublime mat- 
ters; 2. because the devil is assailing him unceasingly.©) We 
poor theologians, he exclaims in Table Talk, must get down 
on our knees and pray, every time we are about to preach a 
sermon; jurists do not do this.) The proper manner for en- 
gaging successfully in the study of theology, in Luther’s opin- 
ion, is to have a fixed time for prayer in the morning and in 
the evening, and to read a few chapters of the Bible at the 
same time.™) 

The theologian’s highest concern, however, must be to be- 
come thoroughly founded and grounded in the Holy Scriptures. 
He must be well versed in the text of Scripture, and follow this 
principle, that spiritual matters are not matters for dispute.*) 
He must carefully note the modus loquendi of Scripture.®) 
Accordingly, he defines theologians as “aus Gott Redende.” ®) 
A theologian must hit the mark, “muss, das punctum mathe- 
maticum treffen,” by saying: Thus it is written in God’s 
Word.) Luther would eall that a hybrid, theology which does 
not distinguish between matters revealed in Scripture and such 
as are not.) He suggests a plan for reading the Bible system- 
atically, in order to be able to study theology successfully.®) 
When at a banquet with the Duke of Anhalt he spoke of nothing 


55) IV, 1906. 56) XXIT, 534. 57.) XXII, 1862. 
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else than the Word of God; this banquet Luther calls “a theo- 
~ logical banquet.” ©) 

Luther is aware that Scripture may exhaust the patience 
of its student before the student exhausts its contents. Ac- 
cordingly, he warns the student: Beware of tedium, and do 
not imagine that because you have read your text once and 
again you have read it sufficiently; such reading will not make 
you a respectable theologian.®) Referring to his own example, 
he declares that he did not take theology by storm in one bold 
onrush, but by digging deeper and deeper into God’s Word. 
After he had studied theology twenty years, he could not ade- 
quately explain the distinction between Law and Gospel. One 
ean never finish learning God’s Word; new wonders are open- 
ing up in its pages all the time.) 

Luther recognizes emphases in Scripture, e. g., John 3, 
16," the doctrine of universal grace,®) of sin,”) of the Gospel,”) 
of the two kinds of righteousness which a Christian possesses,”) 
of faith and love,”) but chiefly of Christ and His atoning 
work.”*) With the Manger-Child he would have the theologian 
begin his studies and follow the Child in His progress and 
grow up with Him, then compare diligently the account of 
His suffering, comparing the Old Testament with the New, 
especially with John and Paul, and thus become a theologian 
who can hit the punctum mathematicum by saying: There is 
a righteousness for us, and Jesus Christ is that righteousness ; 
for He is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.) 

Partly as aids to the forming of the habitus theologicus, 
partly for exercising their judgment Luther recommends the 
reading of the church-fathers, however, with critical discrimi- 
nation,”) and of Melanchthon’s Loci, which he calls an ex- 
cellent book. Whoever has well memorized (“gar im Kopfe 

64) XXII, 1221. 65) XIV, 435. 66) XXIT, 59. 421. 690. 
67) XI, 1103; XIII, 660. 2103. 68) I, 1029. 
69) II, 1525. 70) II, 1890. 71) TX, 21:25. 
72) IX, 671. 73) VI, 838; XXII, 5; IV, 550. 
74) XXIT, 692. 294. 370. 75) I, 285; XXIT, 1834. 
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hat”) the Bible and the Loc: Communes is on the royal highway 
to theology.”*) And Luther insists that his young theologians 
should study Hebrew and the sacred languages.) 

Luther has much to say about theologia crucis. The final 
schooling which a theologian receives, and which makes him 
efficient in theology, are those trials of faith which come to 
him because of his calling. Luther holds that he has to thank 
“his papists” for very much: by the devil’s malice they have 
so bruised, crushed, and terrified him that they have made a 
fair theologian of him.®) From his own experience he draws 
the conclusion, that unless the cross is laid upon us and the 
devil is chasing us so that we are run to cover in Scripture, 
we are only speculative theologians, who are perambulating 
with reason on their arm.”) Many shun afflictions, and are 
casting up all sorts of curious questions which please their 
fancy; such are traveling a perilous path.*) 

However, spite of all humiliating experiences Luther is 
convinced that these bruised theologians are the most valuable 
members of the teaching force at the university. The jurists 
ought to doff their caps to them, for it’s the theologians that 
fill and maintain the universities.) Theology offers life and 


salvation, while every other study merely serves for the support 
of the body.) 


The view of theology outlined in the foregoing paragraphs 
was incorporated in the faith of the young Lutheran Church. 
Thus thought, spoke, and acted all her theologians. While 
Melanehthon appears inclined to grant a larger scope to phi- 
losophy, and frequently in his letters boasts of the comfort 
which it affords him in his troubles, he, too, acknowledges that 
only ancillary rights can be accorded to philosophy in the 
domain of theology. Luther’s sentiments regarding the re- 
lation of philosophy to theology are echoed at the funeral of 
Hutter, when Balthasar Meisner in his oration declares: “We 

76) XIV, 438; XXII, 693. 77) XXII, 692; XIV, 774. 
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need philosophy, but not overmuch; we need philosophy, but 
not exclusively; we need philosophy, but it must be pursued 
correctly, soberly, and in a spirit of submission.” *) 

“We cannot join hands with those who, essaying to ex- 
plain the nature of theology, have recourse to and consult the 
habitudes which Aristotle has enumerated in the Sixth Book- 
of his Nicomachean Ethics,” *) declares honest old Brochmand, 
the primate in his day of the Lutheran Church of Denmark. 
And because the theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are often represented as men of inferior training 
and culture, it may be well to note, as we did in the case of 
Luther, that Brochmand was considered a man of erudition, 
a graduate of several universities and in the front ranks of 
the learned profession of his day. A. Michelsen says of him: 
“Of his capacity as a public teacher Bishop E. Pontoppidan 
has handed down the following judgment: ‘Not until Broch- 
mand came did the study of theology at the University of 
Copenhagen begin to flourish.’ In the history of Danish 
literature Brochmand’s age is usually termed ‘the learned 
epoch;’ all learning in those days, however, was of a theo- 
logical character, and Brochmand was regarded as the most 
learned theologian of the country. The theological development 
of Denmark had step by step followed that through which 
Germany, the mother-country of the Reformation, had passed. 
The milder ‘Philippist’ tendency, which had passed away with 
the death of Niels Hemmingsen in 1600, had been succeeded 
by a reign of rigid orthodoxy, and Brochmand was its standard- 
bearer. His guiding stars and models were Luther; next, the 
Form of Concord (although the Danish Church did not adopt 
this confessional standard); next, L. Hutter, Aegidius Hun- 


83) Philosophandum est, sed ne quid nimis; philosophandum est, sed 
non solum; philosophandum est, sed recte et sobrie et submisse. R. E.’ 
9, 471. 

84) Non possumus cum his facere, qui naturam Theologiae explica- 
turi, habitus Aristotelicos, enumeratos lib. 6. Ethic. Nicomachicorum, ad- 
eunt et consulunt. (Casp. Erasm. Brochmand, Unwersae Theologiae Sy- 
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nius, Martin Chemnitz, Johann Gerhard (who received a call 
to Denmark about this time). Brochmand himself, however, 
through his book, Universae theologiae Systema, published for 
the last time and in a sixth edition at Ulm in 1658, became 
one of the greatest systematic theologians of that age of rigid 
and logically precise systems.” ) 

We have, in the foregoing citation from Brochmand, not 
the rant-of a science-hater or the ignorant vaporing of an un- 
lettered person, but the mature judgment of a learned man who 
stands before us steeped in all the knowledge of his age, who 
has studied philosophy, rhetoric, the sciences, history, has 
visited many lands and universities, and is looked up to by 
his contemporaries as an encyclopedic mind. It is not from 
lack of information, but from deep insight that this scholar 
when he speaks as a theologian demurs to the application of 
Aristotelian laws and rules to the study of theology. 

Echoes from the blast which Luther had drawn are heard 
in Gerhard’s, Quenstedt’s, Calov’s writings. Baier, who calls 
the habitus theologiae revelatae a science, is careful to add, 
“Gf not in the primary and strict sense of the term, at least 
in a laxer meaning,” and this meaning, he declares, excludes 
the Aristotelian conception of science, which works with self- 
evident principles and arrives at conclusions that are neces- 
sarily correct.**) The echo gradually dies away in the noise 
with which Rationalism begins to fill Luther’s land. Buddeus 
appears restive when he approaches the question: What is the 
genus of theology? He calls the question an otiosa altercatio, 
an idle wrangling; he maintains that theology is a science in 
a Scriptural sense (Col. 1, 9.10; Tit. 1,1); however, he, too, 
rejects the Aristotelian concept of theology, because theology 
must always lack the evidentia objecti, the evident quality of 
its subject-matter, for which it can offer only the evidentia 
testimonit, the evidence of the divine Scriptures.®) 
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When the dogma of the verbal and plenary inspiration 
was overthrown, the old Lutheran view of what constitutes 
theology also passed away in Germany and the countries which 
bowed to the influence of German neo-theology. Then a strange 
thing happened: the old view was brought out again in far- 
away America. Dr. Walther, not because he habitually bowed 
to the authority of the older dogmaticians of the Church, but 
because he found in their definition of theology the true reflex 
of the Scriptural idea, resuscitated the buried definition,™) 
taught it to two generations of American theologians, and made 
it a distinctive feature of American Lutheranism. -His suc- 
cessors have followed him,*) and to this day in the theological 
schools of the Synodical Conference of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of America’ and of the church bodies in fellow- 
ship with the same this definition is accepted: Theologia est 
habitus practicus Wedadortoc. 


THE VICAR OR CHRIST.» 


I. 

Was Peter the “Prince” of the Apostles? 

1. Prince, from princeps, means first. Peter was the first 
whom Christ called to be an apostle; Peter was the first to 
confess Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living God; Peter was 
the first to receive the keys of the kingdom; Peter was the first 


88) “Was ist Theologie?” in LZ. wu. W. 14, 4 ff. Also in his annotations 
to Baier’s Compend, and elsewhere. 

89) Pieper, “Wie studiert man Theologie?” and “Walther als Theologe,” 
in L. u. W. 34, 97 ff. Graebner, “What is Theology?” THrox. Quart. I, 1 ff. 

1) I. Was Peter the “Prince”? 1. Yes—in honor. 2. No—not in 
power.—II. 1. Was Peter ever in Rome? 2. Was Peter Bishop of Rome? 
3. Was Peter Bishop of Rome for 25 years? 4. Where was Peter? — 
III. 1. Emperors knew no “Vicar of Christ.” 2. Liturgies know no “Vicar 
of Christ.” 3. Early-Church Fathers knew no “Vicar of Christ.” 4. Canons 
of Synods know no “Vicar of Christ.” 5. Other acts of Synods know no 
“Vicar of Christ.” 6. We will elsewhere try to find the “Vicar of Christ.” 
—IV. 1. A doubtful Pope no Pope. 2. A heretical Pope no Pope. 3. An 
unlawful Pope no Pope. 4. A simoniacal Pope no Pope. 5. A lack-of- 
“intention” Pope no Pope. 
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with the key of the Gospel to open the door of the kingdom 
to the Jews on Pentecost; Peter was the first to open the door 
of the kingdom to the Gentiles when Cornelius was converted ; 
Peter was first in rank of honor. 

2. “Prince” also means ruler. Was Peter the “ruler and. 
governor and sovereign and monarch and absolute master” of 
the other Apostles and the Church? This is stoutly held, 
clutched with a death-grip by the Romanists. (See Archbishop 
John Ireland in North American Review, April, 1907; Jan. 
1908.) 

Christ said, “All ye are brethren,” Matt. 23, 8. The 
Pope calls himself the Lord and Ruler. Christ said, “Be ye 
not called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ,” Matt. 
23, 8. “Rabbi” and “Master” here mean teacher. The Pope 
claims to be the Rabbi, the Master, the only infallible teacher 
of religion for the whole world, the Living Voice of God. 
“Christ is the Head of the Church,” Eph. 5, 23. The Pope 
claims to be the head of the Church. 

Christ says, “Call no man your father upon the earth: 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven,” Matt. 23, 9. The 
Pope claims to be the “Holy Father.” The very title “Pope” 
comes from “papa,” father. In early days “Papa” was the 
title of all priests, as it is in the Greek Church to this very 
day, but about the year 600 the Bishop of Rome claimed the 
title “Papa” for himself alone. 

Christ is the only foundation of the Church that is laid, 
or lying, kewmenos, 1 Cor. 3, 11; Eph. 2, 20; 1 Pet. 2, 48. 
The Antichrist is a foundation lying in opposition, antiket- 
menos, 2 Thess. 2, 4. 

The Pope says the Chureh is built on Peter; that there- 
fore Peter is the Prince of the Apostles; that the Pope is the 
successor of Peter; that therefore the Pope is the Vicar of 
Christ; that therefore the Pope can do as he pleases; that 
therefore, etc., etc., ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 

Christ is the mystery of godliness; the Pope is the mys- 
tery of iniquity. 
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Pope Pius IX in his Invitation “To all Protestants and 
Non-Catholics” declares: “No one can deny or doubt that 
Jesus Christ Himself . . . built His Church in this world 
on Peter.” 

“‘All who are in the Church, Apostles included, are built 
on Peter: all who are in the Church are fed, are strengthened, 
by Peter. Peter rules and governs; he is the sovereign... . 
The Pope is Monarch of the Church. ... The Pope is the 
Vicar of Christ.” (Archbishop John Ireland, North American 
Review, Jan., 1908, pp. 11. 13.) 

“What are we dealing with when we deal with the papal 
primacy?’ asks Cardinal Bellarmine, and he answers, “We 
. are dealing with the principal matter of Christianity.” And 
the Jesuit Perrone says, “We are treating about the principal 
point of the matter on which the existence and safety of the 
Church herself altogether depends.” De Maistre says, “The 
sovereign pontiff is the necessary, the only, and exclusive foun- 
dation of Christianity.... The supremacy of the Pope is the 
capital dogma without which Christianity cannot subsist.” 
(Puller, pp. 95. 96.) 

A sterling truth, if for Christianity he had written 
Catholicism. This is the sole foundation of the whole papacy, 
which is thus an inverted pyramid. If this citadel be taken, 
the whole cause is lost. The Indian world rested on an ele- 
phant; the elephant on a turtle; the turtle on—nothing: 
the Pope rests on the supremacy of Peter; the supremacy of 
Peter rests on — nothing. 

One text to support papal pretensions is, “Feed my 
lambs; feed my sheep,” John 21, 15. 17. But that word to 
Peter does not make him the absolute master of the Apostles 
and the supreme and divinely appointed teacher of the whole 
Church for all time. Paul charges all the elders of Ephesus 
to “Feed the Church of God which He hath purchased with 
His own blood,” Acts 20, 28. Peter himself bids his fellow- 
elders, “Feed the flock of God which is among you,” 1 Pet. 5, 2. 

When Peter asked, “Lord, what shall John do?” Jesus 
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said, ““‘What is that to thee?” John 21, 20—22. Clearly Peter 
had no jurisdiction over John. 

Why did Christ address these words to Peter? Surely, not 
to make Peter and the Popes “head and chief of the Church; 
and that all the faithful, even Bishops, Patriarchs, and Apos- 
tles, are subject to him, and ought to be fed and ruled by him,” 
as Cornelius 4 Lapide claims, for which he cannot bring any 
witnesses earlier than St. Bernard in the twelfth century. No, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, the president of the greatest theolog- 
ical school of his day, gives a much simpler and better reason: 
Peter had grievously denied the Lord three times; three times 
the Lord asks Peter, ‘‘Lovest thou me?” and then He “‘absolves 
the disgrace of his sin” and reinstates him as an apostle. 
~ (Oxenham, p. 39.) 

Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State of Pope 
Pius X, himself does not think this text proves much for the 
supremacy of Peter, and says it is used only in addition to the 
other texts. (Validity of Papal Claims.) 

Another Scripture brought by the Pope to prove hee su- 
premacy is, “I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,’ Luke 
22, 31. 32. Far from making Peter the supreme ruler, these 
words actually put Peter below the level of the others, as a 
worse offender than the rest. Christ said these words to Peter 
“sharply reproving him,” writes Chrysostom. The first at- 
tempt to base Peter’s supremacy on these words was made by 
Pope Pelagius II in his First Letter, in 586, to the Bishops of 
Istria, who, in their reply, denied ‘his teaching. Pope Agatho 
revived it in 680, and it appears in the Swmma of Thomas 
Aquinas. Of the twenty patristic citations made by Bellar- 
mine in its favor, all are quoted as from Popes, and eighteen 
of the twenty are from the False Decretals. (Littledale, P. C., 
p- 88; Salmon, Inf. Church, p. 344.) 

Christ’s command to “strengthen” his brethren is nothing 
peculiar to Peter. The same word, sterizein, is used of Paul 
establishing the church at Rome, confirming the churches of 
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Syria and Cilicia; of Judas and Silas, confirming the brethren 
at Antioch; of Timothy, confirming the Thessalonian church. 
Rom. 1, 11; Acts 14, 22; 15, 32. 41; 18, 23. The papal 
explanation of “strengthen” is not found till it was invented 
by Bellarmine, about 1621. This prayer for Peter is so clearly 
personal that some Romanists do not at all rely on this passage. 

Another text on which the Pope vainly tries to base his 
supremacy is Matt. 16, 19, “I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” But this same power 
to bind and loose is given to all the Apostles, as well as to Peter, 
John 20, 23; yes, it is given to all Christians, Matt. 18, 15—20. 

“The authority and infallibility of the Pope depend ulti- 
mately and solely on the text, ‘Thou art Peter,’ Matt. 16, 18. 
All Roman apologists begin with this text and end with it, 
and when once this foundation is mined, the Church raised 
upon it is shown to be the weakest of ecclesiastival structures.” 
These words of the Rev. Arthur Galton come with special force 
because he himself had been led to Rome by the papal expla- 
nation of this text, while a broader knowledge later forced him 
out of the Roman Church, when he saw how false was the papal 
explanation of this famous text. 

The Jesuit commentator Maldonatus admits that “There 
are among the ancient authors those who interpret the ‘rock’ to 
mean the ‘faith’ or the ‘confession of the faith,’ by which thou 
hast acknowledged Me to be the Son of God, as St. Hilary, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Chrysostom, and St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. St. Augustine, going even further, interprets the 
‘rock’ to mean Christ Himself, since Christ is the Rock.” 
(Oxenham, p. 26.) 

Rome’s rock is—quicksand. “Their rock is not as our 
Rock,” Deut. 32, 31. “Neither is there any rock like our 
God,” 1 Sam. 2, 2. The very fact that the Fathers differ in 
their understanding of the “rock” is of itself sufficient that it 
is a vain boast that the Church is built on Peter, and that there- 
fore the Pope is the “absolute master” of the Church. 
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Tertullian is the first to say the “rock” is Peter; but he 
contends that it is a purely personal matter and was fulfilled 
by the part Peter took in the formation of the Church by ad- 
mitting the first Jews on Pentecost and the first Gentile in the 
person of Cornelius. 

If the “rock” applies to Peter personally, the Church tot- 
tered to its base when Peter denied Christ. If the “rock” ap- 
plies to Peter personally and makes him the infallible guide of 
the Church, he led the Church astray when he rejected the doc- 
trine of the atonement when Christ proposed to him the doe- 
trine of the crucified Messiah. 

If the “rock” in Matt. 16, 18 refers to Peter and is to be 
applied to the Pope as Peter’s successor, then the “Satan” in 
v. 23, which surely refers to Peter, must also be applied to the 
Pope as Peter’s successor, and this verse applies with destruc- 
tive and stinging accuracy to a large number of the 260 Popes 
personally and to the spirit, methods, and policy of the Roman 
Court throughout its history. 

A modern infallibilist tries to evade the force by alleging 
that the Peter of the second clause was a different person from 
the Simon Bar-jona, or Peter, of the first clause. (Littledale, 
P. C., p. 11.) er, 

Mark 8, 27-34 and Luke 9, 18—23 record Peter’s con- 
fession of Christ’s deity, but they have never a word about the 
Church being built on Peter. Peter himself did not so under- 
stand it, or he would have directed his friend Mark to record it, 
as well as the words, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” Mark 8, 33. 

The Church is built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, not on Peter alone, Eph. 1,19—21. The Church 
has twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
Apostles, Rey. 21, 14. 

The Apostles did not know that Peter was their “Ruler,” 
for “there was a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted greatest,” Luke 22, 24. Christ Himself did not 
know that Peter was the “Ruler” of the Apostles, for He did 
not end the unseemly quarrel by pointing to Peter. On the 
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contrary, He told them heathen exercise lordship and dominion, 
“but ye shall not be so,” Luke 22, 25—27. 

When Salome asked that one of her sons might sit on the 
right hand of Christ and the other on the left, Christ did not 
refuse by saying Peter was the “‘Vizir of the right hand,” and 
that no ‘“‘Vizir of the left hand” would be appointed, but Christ 
refused on the ground that no one of them should rule over 
the others. 

Christ puts all the disciples on the same level when He 
promises them the twelve thrones, Matt. 19, 27. 28. Again, 
when He calls Himself the Vine and them the branches, 
John 15, 5. 

After His resurrection Christ spoke to His disciples for 
forty days about His kingdom, but nowhere did He appoint 
Peter the “Ruler” in this kingdom. On the contrary, all of 
them were to be His witnesses, John 15, 27.- All of them were 
promised the Holy Ghost, John 14, 16. All of them did re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost, Acts 2, 4. All of them were to preach 
the Gospel and baptize all nations, Matt. 28, 16—20. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler” of the Apostles, he would 
have appointed some one in place of Judas the traitor; but he 
wasn’t and he didn’t. The whole assembly appointed two 
candidates, and the whole assembly cast their ballots and 
elected Matthias, Acts 1, 23. Had Peter been the “Ruler” of 
the Apostles, he would have appointed: the deacons. But the 
Twelve called the multitude together, and the whole congrega- 
tion elected the seven deacons, Acts 6. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler” of the Apostles, he would 
have sent his Legate to Samaria, as the Pope does, but the 
others “sent”? Peter to Samaria. Acts 8, 14. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler” of the Apostles, they would 
not have found fault with him in the matter of Cornelius; but 
they did. After Peter made his explanation, they. were satis- 
fied with his action and thanked God, Acts 11, 18. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,”’ would not Bee have killed 
him in place of James? 
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Had Peter been the “Ruler” of the Apostles, he would 
have given his decision when the question of the circumcision 
of all Christians threatened to disrupt the infant Church; but 
he didn’t. ‘The Apostles and elders came together for to con- 
sider of this matter,” Acts 15, 6. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” he would have presided at 
this Council at Jerusalem; but he didn’t: James presided. 
Why James? Because James was the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
as Eusebius tells us. (Bk. 2, ch. 28.) On papal theories Peter 
would have presided. 

After “much disputing” Peter spoke; after that Barnabas 
and Paul spoke. “After they had held their peace, James an- 
swered” and gave the decision, which was accepted as the de- 
cree of “the Apostles, elders, and brethren,” Acts 15, 23. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Paul would have “assayed 
to join himself to” Peter; but Peter wasn’t, and Paul didn’t; 
Paul “assayed to join himself to the disciples,” Acts 9, 26. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Barnabas would have taken 
Paul to Peter; but Peter wasn’t, and Barnabas didn’t. Bar- 
nabas took Paul “and brought him to the Apostles,” Acts 9, 27. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Paul would have mentioned 
him first; but he writes, “James, Cephas, and John seemed to 
be pillars of the Church at Jerusalem,” Gal. 2, 9. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Paul would not have “‘with- 
stood Peter to the face, because he was to be blamed . . . walked 
not uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel,” Gal. 2, 
11—14. Cornelius 4 Lapide admits that Peter was in the 
wrong. 

After this Council Peter disappears from the Acts, and 
Paul becomes the dominating person. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Paul could not have written, 
“Tn nothing am I behind the very chiefest Apostles,” 2 Cor. 
11, 5; 12, 11. Not one is over the rest, and Paul is equal to 
the rest. Again Paul writes, “As I teach everywhere in all 
the churches,” 1 Cor. 4, 17. And again, “So ordain I in all 
the churches,” 1 Cor. 7, 17. And once again, that there 
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“cometh upon me daily the care of all the churches,” 2 Cor. 
11, 28. 

Where is the supremacy of Peter? 

Had Peter been the ‘Ruler,’ he would have said so in 
his writings; but he doesn’t. On the contrary, he calls him- 
self simply ‘‘an Apostle of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. 1,1. Writing 
to the “elders of the Church,” Peter calls himself “also an 
elder,” a “fellow-elder,” no more, 1 Pet. 5, 1. As an elder 
he expressly admonishes his fellow-elders to be “ensamples 
to the flock,” and not to be “lords over God’s heritage,” 1 Pet. 
5, 1—4. 

Had Peter been the “Ruler,” Paul could not have blamed 
some Corinthians for being followers of Peter, while others 
followed Paul and still others Apollos. But he does, 1 Cor. 1, 
11—13; 3, 3—5. And Peter does not censure Paul; on the 
contrary, he calls him “our beloved brother Paul,” 2 Pet. 3, 15. 

John lived many years after the death of Peter, but no- 
where does he write about Peter as the “Ruler” of the Apostles, 
nor about Peter’s successors as the Heads and Rulers of the 
whole Church. 

In the first chapters of the Acts Peter is the central figure ; 
but he is soon overshadowed by the colossal figure of St. Paul, 
ch. 183—28. If the two epistles of Peter had been lost, no 
practical difference in the sum and color of Christian teaching 
would be noticeable. How, then, can Romanists call him the 
“Universal Teacher”? Christianity is Pauline and Johannine 
almost exclusively. Paul’s writings are fourteen times greater 
than Peter’s in bulk, and unspeakably greater in literary and 
theological importance. So thoroughly did the early Christians 
realize that St. Paul is the great Teacher of the Church that 
whenever they speak of “the Apostle,” they mean St. Paul; 
for instance, Chrysostom says, “When you say Apostle, at 
once all think of Paul, just as when you say Baptist they think 
of John.” And this is true to-day in the Oriental churches, 
where “the Apostle” means the book of Paul’s epistles. 

Pope Leo I (Serm. 4,2; Hpp. 10, 1) says, and Cardinal 
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Manning in a sermon on July 3, 1887, repeats, that whatever 
share the other Apostles had in authority over the Church was 
“always in union with, and in dependence upon, Peter, who 
was their head.” (Littledale, P. C., p. 35.) But in 1 Cor. 1, 
10—13 Paul sets it down as a mark of schism, this clinging 
to Peter, what Rome to-day sets down as the one peculiar note 
and test of Catholic fellowship. 

From Gal. 2, 7—14 it is clear that Paul had jurisdiction 
over the Gentile Church, and that Peter was restricted to the 
Jewish Christians, and was therefore not head of the whole 
Church. 

Paul has “kept back nothing that was profitable,’ and 
has “not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God,” Acts 
20, 20. 27, yet nowhere in his many writings has he a single 
word on the privilege or supremacy of Peter, one of the most 
important of all things according to the Romanists. On the 
contrary, Paul uses language wholly inconsistent with such 
authority of Peter: Rom. 1, 1—7; 11, 18; 15, 15—20; 
1 Cor. 4, 14—21; 5, 83—5; 7,17; 11, 1. 2; 16,1—4; 2 Cor. 
2. 105 1de BAGS. IA 132019, 1-3 10- KGabae ss 
Oo ATV 12s" Phil, 4,9: 2 Vhess..3,°6.. 44:2 Pima oot 22's 
Tit. 1, 5. 

In his “Essay on Development’? Newman admits very 
frankly that neither Scripture nor tradition will furnish any 
adequate proof of Roman doctrines; that the Pope’s suprem- 
acy is a development; that the Fathers never allege the sen- 
tence of a universal pastor and teacher against the gnostic 
heretics; that the heathen writers are quite ignorant of such 
a doctrine; that the state of the primitive Church did not well 
admit such a universal sovereignty. 


iu 
1. Was Peter ever mn Rome? 
In the 13th century the Waldenses denied that Peter ever 
was in Rome. In the 14th century Marsilius of Padua, in 
his Defensor Pacis, writes: “As to St. Peter, I say that it 
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cannot be proved from Holy Scripture that he was Bishop of 
Rome; nay, more, that he was ever in Rome at all. Wonderful, 
indeed, it seems that according to some ecclesiastical legend 

. . such things are to be said of Peter, and that Luke and 
Paul should make no mention of them.” 

Friedrich Spanheim wrote a learned work in four parts 
against the Roman claim. 

On February 9 and 10, 1872, Gayazzi, an ex-priest of the 
Roman church, and some Protestant ministers in Rome, in a 
public debate, held that Peter had never been in Rome. (Livius, 
pp. 4. 5.) The Romanist Ellendorf denied that Peter was 
bishop of Rome, yea, that he had ever been in Rome. (Schick, 
p- 55.) 

The earliest uninspired Christian writing, the letter of 
Clemens Romanus, merely mentions the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul; but it is only fair to assume that he means at Rome. 
About 170, Bishop Dionysius of Corinth names Italy as the 
place of their death. About 200, a dialogue of Caius, the 
Roman presbyter, says their tombs are at Rome, and from that 
time this tradition reigned without a rival. 

Cardinal Merry del Val, the Secretary of State of Pope 
Pius X, writes “that Lightfoot, Ellicott, Farrar, Westcott, 
and Gore, Wieseler, Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Renan, Thiersch, 
and Ewald all acknowledge Peter’s death in Rome as unassail- 
able, and that Lanciani, speaking as an archaeologist, declares 
that it is ‘established beyond the shadow of doubt by purely 
monumental evidence.’” (Truth of Papal Claims, p. 25.) 
Seven cities compete for the honor of being the birthplace of 
Homer, but no city contests Rome’s claim of being the death- 
place of Peter; and so we concede the honor to the Eternal City. 

2. Was Peter Bishop of Rome? 

He was not, for the very simple reason that in Peter’s day 
there were no bishops, as we know the term. In the New 
Testament a bishop and a presbyter or elder mean the same 
thing, also in the genuine Hpistle of Clemens Romanus, also 
in the earliest Church Manual, the Didache, or Teaching of 
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the Twelve Apostles. This is conceded. by the Episcopalians 
Littledale (Petrine Claims, p. 60) and Salmon (Infallibility, 
p-. 356), and by the Romanist Doellinger, who shrinks from 
calling Peter Bishop of Rome and says, “The office afterward 
called episcopal was not yet marked off.” (Furst Age, I, 180.) 

Jerome writes: “With the ancients presbyters were the 
same as bishops; but gradually all the responsibility was de- 
ferred to a single person... . Let Bishops beware that they 
are superior to presbyters—more owing to custom than to 
any actual ordinance of the Lord.” 

Augustine writes to Jerome: “Although, according to 
titles of honor, which the practice of the Church has now made 
valid, the episcopate is greater than the presbytery, yet in many 
things Augustine is less than Jerome.” (E. G. Man, p. 123.) 

Irenaeus held the Bishop of Rome was but a presbyter, 
Jesus Himself being the only bishop of souls. Maurus affirmed 
that all ministers were bishops, and all bishops.were of equal 
rank. Theodoret says, “Christ alone is the Head of all.” 

Bellarmine says William, the master of Wiclif, was the 
first to assail the Roman bishopric of Peter. 

As late as the year 180 Peter’s Roman bishopric was un- 
known, for Irenaeus (in Haer. 3, 3) ascribes the founding of 
the Roman church to Paul as well as to Peter, and that the 
two of them gave the office of bishop to Linus, after whom 
came eeaeene (Cletus, or Anacletus) ; ; after him came 
Clement in the third place from the Apostles. Doellinger says, 
“This makes the regulation of the Roman church and the ap- 
pointment of Linus a common act of both apostles.” And we 
say therefore that there is as good reason for calling Paul first 
Bishop of Rome as there is for calling Peter first Bishop of 
Rome. 

8. Was Peter the Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years, 
from 42 to 67? 

Paul taught the eee by letter and went there to preach 
in person, and it was his policy not to build on another’s foun- 
dation, Rom. 15, 20; cf. 2 Cor. 10, 15. 16. 
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Paul sent a whole chapter of greetings to Roman Chris- 
tians, but no mention is made of the alleged Bishop Peter. 
Rom. 16. (About 57 or 58.) 

Paul wrote several letters from Rome, and yet Peter is 
not named. 

Paul lived in Rome for two years in his own hired house, 
but we hear nothing of Peter. ‘ 

Paul says only Luke was with him, 2 Tim. 4, 10.. No 
mention of Peter; and this was about the year 67. 

The only ante-Nicene book that plainly, in express terms, 
speaks of Peter having been Bishop of Rome is the apocryphal 
Clementine Homilies, rejected as the forgery of heretics by 
the Roman church since Pope Gelasius condemned it in 496. 

Baronius (in Ann. 58, § 51) owns the force of the Scrip- 
ture reasons for believing that Peter was not in Rome during 
any time on which the New Testament throws light. 

“Peter’s residence in Rome was brief. ... There is no 
sufficient evidence that he was ever Bishop of Rome, or that 
Rome had a bishop in apostolic times.” (Prof. Briggs, North 
Am. Rev., 1907, Febr. 15.) 

The statement of Eusebius that Peter went to Rome in 42, 
under Claudius, is opposed by Acts, which show Peter in 
Judea and Syria till after the death of Herod Agrippa I, in 
the fourth year of Claudius. Lactantius says Peter arrived 
in Rome in Nero’s time. The Paschal Chronicle declares the 
apostles did not break up their College at Jerusalem till after 
the Council there in the sixth year of Claudius. 

Livius admits that various Catholics, Herbst among them, 
deny that Peter was Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years. 
The difficulties in the way of this claim are too great to over- 
come. They deny that Peter went to Rome under Claudius, 
and say he went under Nero, and that he was in Rome a little 
over a year. 

Pagi, following Baluze, both eminent Roman Catholic 


scholars, suggest that the notion of twenty-five years’ session 
3 
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of St. Peter at Rome arose from a hasty inference from Lac- 
tantius, which has no special reference to Peter. 

“The church that is at Babylon saluteth you,” writes Peter 
at the end of his epistle. It is supposed that “Babylon” means 
Rome. It is supposed Peter came to Rome in 42 — first found 
in the Chronicon of Eusebius, some three hundred years after 
‘the supposed event. It is supposed Peter was the Bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years. Farrar holds this was first sug- 
gested by the Pope’s librarian Baronius, writing about 1558, 
or 1400 years after the event. The Roman Catholic historian 
Alzog candidly calls this “an ancient report.” 

In the Church Bells of August 10, 1900, we read: “A well- 
known Roman priest has written in the Weekly Register that 
the story of St. Peter having fixed his see at Rome, and of 
having resided there for twenty-five years, must be abandoned.” 
(EK. G. Man, pp. 65—72.) 

4. Where was Peter? 

In the year 33 Peter preached on Pentecost in Jerusalem. 

In the year 40, three years after his conversion, Paul 
visited Peter at Jerusalem. Peter heals Eneas and Doreas, 
Actsi9 and -10;° Gal’*i,48; 

From 40 to 42 Peter was put in prison by King Herod 
Agrippa, who came from Rome to Jerusalem after Pentecost 41, 
the first year of Emperor Claudius. After his wonderful 
escape, Peter went in hiding, “went into another place;’’ cer- 
tainly not to Rome, where Claudius would have arrested him 
and sent him back to Herod. 

From 44 to 51, after Herod’s death, when safe, Peter 
oversees the church of Antioch for seven years, according to 
St. Gregory. (Hpistle 7, 20; Chronicle of Eusebius, relied on 
by Baronius. ) 

In the year 50 Peter goes from Antioch to Jerusalem to 
attend the conference about circumcision, at which James pre- 
sided and gave judgment, Acts 15. 

From 51 to 54 Peter was in various parts of Palestine 
preaching and strengthening the churches. 
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From 54 to 57 Peter meets Paul in Jerusalem; they give 
each other “the right hand of fellowship,” Gal. 2.. He travels 
and founds-churches in Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Pontus, according to Jerome, and preaches in the Parthian 
kingdom, according to Origen. 

From 62 to 65 Peter goes down the Euphrates valley to 
Babylon; from there he writes a letter (First Peter), not 
earlier than the year 65. 

The Jews had been driven out of Rome by the Emperor 
Claudius. There was a large Jewish population then at Baby- 
lon, according to Josephus’ Antiquities (15, 3; 17, 2; 18, 1). 
In this letter there is an absence of symbolical language. 

From 65 to 67 Peter was probably crucified, according 
to John 21, 18. 19, and it is probable that he died at Rome, 
June 29, A. D. 67, when Paul was beheaded. 

: (To be concluded.) 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
(Continued. ) 
Curist Our Hien Prisst. 

As our Prophet Christ taught the way of salvation; as 
our High Priest He merited salvation. Hence the priestly 
office is the foundation for the prophetic. To stand as the 
High Priest of the world between the holy and just God, on 
the one hand, and man, lost in sin, on the other, Christ must 
do two things: He must make satisfaction and intercession 
for our sins. 

He must make satisfaction for our sins. How? 1. By 
rendering perfect obedience to the divine Law that man did 
not keep and cannot keep. This is called His active obedience. 
2. By suffering the penalties threatened to the transgressors of 
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that Law, and hence offering Himself a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. This is known as His passwe obedience. 

Now as to the passages quoted in our Catechism. Hebr. 7, 
26. 27 shows us our need of a High Priest; Gal. 4, 4. 5 speaks 
of Christ’s active obedience; 1 Pet. 2, 24 treats of His passive 
obedience, and 1 John 2, 1. 2 of His intercession. 


Hebr. 7, 26. 27: Such an High Priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high 
priests, to offer wp sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then 
for the people’s: for this He did once, when He offered up 
Himself. 

The central thought of this passage is: Christ is our true 
High Priest, who offered up Himself once for all time. — The 
people of the Old Testament had a great multitude of priests, 
chief of them being the high priest. His most important 
duties were: 1. the bringing of the great annual sin-offering 
for the atonement of the manifold transgressions of the people; 
2. the intercession before God for the people. These priests 
and their sacrifices were but types of the great High Priest 
Christ. “The law had the shadow of the good things to come, 
not the very image of the things,” Hebr. 10, 1. Of the in- 
sufficiency of the Old Testament priesthood the writer of 
Hebrews says: “If there was perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood, what further need was there that another priest 
should arise after the order of Melchizedek?’’ Hebr. 7, 11. 
Hence the stress on the opening words of our text: “Such an 
High Priest became us,” 7. e., was suitable to us, of such a one 
we stood in need, “who was holy, harmless, undefiled,” ete. 
The inscription on the miter of the Old Testament high priest 
read: “Holiness to the Lord,’ but he himself was a sinner, 
not “holy, harmless,” ete., who therefore had need “to offer up 
sacrifice, first for his own sins,’ before making offering for the 
sins of the people. Such a high priest could do us no good. 
We stood in need of one “who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
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separate from sinners.” This High Priest is\ Christ Jesus. 
He is true man, and as such could become man’s substitute ; 
He was at the same time “made higher than the heavens,’ 
2. e., true God. This High Priest could fill up the chasm be- 
tween God and man. 

And what was the nature of His sacrifice? The high 
priest of the Old Testament offered up— what? <A bullock, 
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two goats, and a ram. But such sacrifices “can never take 


away sins,’ Hebr. 10, 11. Our High Priest “offered up Him- 


self.” Te Himself was the Lamb that took away the sins of 
the world. The high priest of the Old Testament offered up 
a thing distinct from his own person; our High Priest offered 
up Himself. Because of this fact His sin-offering has infinite 
value. Christ is both High Priest and Sacrifice. This sac- 
rifice was a vicarious sacrifice, made “for the people’s’” sins, 
for our sins, in our stead; the Righteous took the place of 
the unrighteous, dtxacog brép adixwv, 1 Pet. 3, 18.— We fur- 
ther note that it was a voluntary sacrifice. Emphatically it is 
said: “This He did once,” “He offered up Himself.” O for 
the great love of our Savior! And this sacrifice is complete, 
perfect, perpetually* efficacious. This thought is made promi- 
nent. We read: “This He did once,” 2 e., once for all time. 
The repetition of the sacrifices in the Old Testament was 
a constant reminder of the insufficiency of the Levitical priest- 
hood, of their sinfulness and that of the people. Our High 
Priest offered Himself once. ‘He offered one sacrifice for sins 
forever.” “By one offering He hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified,’ Hebr. 10, 12. 14. Hence, how abominable 
is the sacrilege and the blasphemy of the Popish priests who 
pretend to offer up Christ in an unbloody manner in their un- 
holy mass, and that not only as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
living, but also for the dead! (See Concil. T'rid., sess. 6, cap. 2. 
— Of. Hebr. 9, 12. 24—28; 10, 10—14; Rom. 6, 10; 1 Pet. 
3,18.) By such false, pernicious doctrine the Catholic Church 
declares the death of our Redeemer, the only sacrifice for our 


sins, to be insufficient and ineffective. “This He did once,” 
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says the text, and thereby “obtained eternal redemption,” Hebr. 
9,12. This offering is not to be and cannot be repeated. It is 
eternally valid and efficacious. — Such, then, is briefly 1. the 
character of the High Prist that became us; such is 2. the 
nature of the sacrifice that became us. 


God’s justice is immutable. He demands: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” Matt. 22, 37. 39. But how about us? “All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God,” Rom. 3, 23. 
The consequence of sin Isaiah states thus: “Your iniquities 
have separated between you and your God,” Is. 59, 2. On 
account of our sin we are enemies of God, Rom. 5, 11, and 
under the curse of the Law, Gal. 38, 15. That there might be 
help for us a reconciliation must be effected, divine justice 


must be satisfied, the Law must be fulfilled. For this purpose, _ 


our High Priest came into the world. He says: “I am not 


come to destroy the Law, but to fulfill,” Matt. 5, 17. Of His - 


rendering perfect obedience to this immutable Law of God 
(obedientia activa) Gal. 4, 4. 5 speaks. 

Gal. 4, 4. 5: When the fullness of the time was come, God 
sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, 
to redeem them that were under the Law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

“The fullness of the time,” to zAjpwya tod yodvov, is the 
time of the New Testament which began with the appearance 
of Christ in the flesh, when God sent forth His Son. The 
Greek word éarzéoreckev—sent forth—clearly indicates the 
preexistence of Christ before His incarnation. (Cf. John 1, 1.) 
This Son, coequal and coeternal with the Father, God sent 
forth. How? The text answers: made of a woman. This 
Son, very God, “was made of a woman,” 2. e., He became man. 
Christ, our High Priest, is God and man in one person. The 
phrase “made of a woman,” moreover, points to His wonderful 
conception and birth. He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
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born of the Virgin Mary. Of this God-man it is said that He 
was “made under the Law.” We, all men, are by nature sub- 
ject to the Law of God. Not so with Christ. He, God’s Son, 
very God, is Himself the Lawgiver. But for our sake He was 
made under the Law. 

And what was the purpose of His incarnation (‘made of 
a woman’) and His subjection to the Law (“made under the 
Law”)? Answer: “To redeem them that were under the Law.” 
This perfectly holy life, in full conformity with the Law, was 
not lived in the first place to be a pattern for us, but to ful- 
fill the Law perfectly, and thus to redeem us. The guilt of 
~ having transgressed God’s most holy will must be removed ere 
we could find favor in His eyes. The further purpose of 
Christ’s obedience to the Law is stated thus: “That we might 
recewe the adoption of sons.” By nature we were the chil- 
dren of wrath, Eph. 2, 3.. But now, since the Law has been 
fulfilled by our High Priest in our stead, the adoption of son- 
ship is in store for us. “Christ is the end of the Law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth,” Rom. 10, 4. “As 
by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be righteous,” Rom. 5, 19. 


But our disobedience to the divine Law not only incurred 
the guilt of being sinners, but also subjected us to the curse 
of the Law. God said: “The soul that sinneth it shall die,” 
Ezek. 18, 20. “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the Law to do them,” 
Gal. 3, 10. From this curse we could not free ourselves, Ps. 
48, 8. 9. Christ did. “Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the Law, having become a curse for us,” Gal. 3, 13. How? 
Peter answers : — 

1 Pet. 2, 24: Christ His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the. tree, that: we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed. 

“Christ His own self bare our sins.” These words teach 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ. The pronouns judy, adré¢g 
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= our— He Himself, easily overlooked, are very significant. 
They express two great, important truths: substitution and 
atonement. These pronouns say, Christ took the place of the 
sinner. Our sins they were, which He, the Holy One, took 
upon Himself and atoned for.— Again, the text says: “Who 
(Christ) bare our sins.” Christ is the acting subject. He 
bare our sins. So it was not a fate which He could not escape. 
The bearing of our sins was a voluntary act on His part, and 
because it was such a willing, patient suffering, His sacrifice 
is perfect and acceptable to God. Both locutions are biblical: 
1. Christ imputed our sins to Himself (Eph. 5, 2), and 2. God 
imputed them to Him, as Isaiah says: “The Lord hath laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all,” Is. 53, 6.— And when the 
apostle says: “He bare our sins in His own body,’ Christ’s 
body appears as the vessel in which He carried our sins to 
the cross. Our sins, the sins of the whole world, He carried 
“on the tree,” 2. e., on the cross, Acts 5, 30; 10, 39. Christ 
suffered the most ignominious death for our sins, the death on 
the cross, the death of a vile criminal. He became a curse 
for us. ‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree!’ — 
Having taken our sins upon Himself, Christ carried them to 
the cross. Upon this altar they were offered and thus blotted 
out, atoned for. By His stripes we were healed. This is the 


sacrifice of our High Priest, Christ, the God-man. “Christ: 


hath loved us, and hath given Himself for us as an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savor,’ Eph. 5, 2. 
“He gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity,’ Tit. 2, 14. By giving Himself a ransom for all, 
‘Christ, the High Priest, was the Mediator between God and 
men, 1 Tim. 2, 5. 6. 

Peter addresses Christians who know that the first and 
foremost purpose of Christ’s sacrifice was to redeem them, Tit. 
2,14. In the present passage he describes the effect of Christ’s 
sacrificial death thus: “That we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness.” Here the state of the converted is de- 
scribed: they are “dead to sin.” They are transplanted from 
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a life of sin into a new life; they are freed from the dominion 
of Satan. Their new life is governed by “righteousness ;” they 
“live unto righteousness,” earnestly striving to do the will of 
God. And this, too, was one purpose of the death of Christ. 


Christians, as was said, “live unto righteousness;” they 
are earnest in their endeavors to avoid sin, and are continually 
admonished to sin not, 1 John 2, 1. And still we have cause 
daily to pray, “Forgive us our trespasses!” And on account 
of these trespasses Satan accuses us “before our God night and 

day,” Rev. 12, 10. How consolatory therefore to know that 
our High Priest, who made satisfaction for us, “hath an un- 
changeable priesthood,” and “‘is able to save to the uttermost 
that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us,” Hebr. 7, 24. 25. Of His intercession the 
last passage treats. 


1 John 2, 1.2: If any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous: and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world. 

Jesus is our Advocate, zapdxdyjtos, whence the transliter- 
ated English noun Paraclete. Japdxdyntog (from zapaxakéw) 
means swmmoned, called to one’s side, especially to one’s aid; 
hence a helper, an assistant, a succorer, a pleader, legal assistant, 
one who pleads another’s cause, an advocate. Here Christ is 
called our Helper, xapdxiyto¢, before the throne of the Father, 
hence the specific term advocate, intercessor is demanded by 
the context. Our Advocate is Jesus Christ “the Righteous,’ 
He, who “ts the propitiation for our sins,’ He, who made recon- 
ciliation, atonement, for our sins. Hence the relation between 
Christ’s intercession and atonement is apparent. He intercedes 
for the sinners, by pleading His righteousness, His merits, the 
propitiation made by Him. 

For whom does Christ intercede? The text says: “He ts 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” He, being the propitiation 
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for all men, makes intercession for all, also for the ungodly. 
An example of this kind we find in Luke 23, 34. This is 
called His general intercession (intercessio generalis). Of this 
we cannot speak here. — For whom does Christ intercede es- 
pecially, and of whom especially does our text speak? Of the 
believers. St. John writes: ‘My little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin not. And tf any man sin, we 
havé an Advocate,” ete. Who are they that sin not and yet 
have sin? They that sin not intentionally, willingly, with fore- 
thought and malice; they that are “dead to sin” and “live 
unto righteousness,” and still must daily pray, “Forgive us our 
trespasses,”” — the Christians. For these Christ specially inter- 
cedes (intercessio specialis). How great is the comfort we de- 
rive from this doctrine! Jesus Christ, the Reconciliation for 
our sins, continually makes intercession for us with the Father. 
So we may rest assured that our petitions to the throne of grace 
are not unheard, but seconded and sustained by our great High 
Priest in heaven. “Who-is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
Springfield, I]. Louis WESSEL. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pan-Americanism, Cardinal Gibbons, and President Taft. 
At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Washington, D. C., a divine service 
was conducted on the morning of the national Day of Thanks- 
giving, November 25, which was heralded in the evening of 
the same day by The Washington Times as one of the leading 
events of the day. The compositor and the photographer had 
cooperated in giving all possible prominence, on the front page, 


to the paper’s account of the affair. Here is the account: 


All of America’s republics, with impressive religious fervor, and in 
the presence of probably one of the most distinguished assemblages — ex- 
clusively and entirely representative of every independent nation on the 
Western Hemisphere — assisted at the celebration of high pontifical mass 
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at St. Patrick’s Chureh this morning. Headed by the President of the 
United States, the representatives of the nations of Central and South 
America gathered amid a crowded and eminent congregation at the church, 
the dignity and pomp of the oceasion being enhanced through the leading 
officership in the celebration by the presence of His Eminence James Car- 
dinal Gibbons. The celebration was known officially as a solemn high 
mass of Thanksgiving, Pan-American Thanksgiving Day. ... Rev. Dr. 
William T. Russell, pastor of St. Patrick’s, preached the sermon.... In 
addition to that, a Pan-American prayer, especially prepared for the oc- 
easion, was offered, in which the welfare of the various nations was given 
blessing and in which everlasting peace was invoked.... President Taft, 
accompanied by his military aide, Captain Butt, was given the place of 
honor in front of the celebrant. Behind him were ranged in special pews 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps. The celebration of the mass was 
begun promptly at 11 o’clock, when the procession for the high pontifical 
mass, including all the celebrants, acolytes, and others participating, 
marched from the parsonage to the main entrance to the church, with 
Cardinal Gibbons in the rear... . 

As a text for his sermon, Dr. Russell took the appropriate quotation 
from the 132d Psalm, “Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” He said in part: “The Thanksgiving Day 
appointed by the President of the United States takes on a new signifi- 
cance when the representatives of the American republics assemble in 
peace and friendship before the altar of Almighty God. We are cele- 
brating the first Pan-American Feast Day, and it is most appropriate 
that it be a thanksgiving festival. ... We citizens of the United States 
have reason to thank God that our nation is a God-fearing, a God-trusting 
nation. There is, indeed, no union of church and state. ‘This,’ to quote 
the words of our President on a recent occasion, ‘has been sometimes 
understood by those who did not know our institutions as an indication 
that there was something hostile on the part of our Government toward, 
or some lack of sympathy with, the Church of God. This is as far as 
possible from the truth; and I have always sought in assisting on inter- 
esting occasions like this to testify by my presence that there is nothing 
which the people and country of the United States so depend upon for 
progress and advancement of their ideals as the influence and power of 
religion.’ We have reason to thank God, the Giver of every perfect gift, 
who rules from end to end mightily and disposes all things sweetly, both 
for what this celebration signifies and for what it promises. Time was, 
and we have not to look back many generations, when personal and family 
grievances were blotted out with blood. Thank God, the duel has passed 
to the realm of the ludicrous, and the clan feud is relegated to the back- 
woods. Let us hope that the day is not far distant when national duels 
and racial feuds will appear not less foolhardy, and when those who 
clamor for war and bloodshed will be regarded as the remnants of a semi- 
civilization relegated to the domain of the curious student of ancient 
history. May the spirit of amity among the American republics, to which 
your presence here to-day testifies, knit together our respective sovereign 
_ nations in peace and good-will. May the foundations be duly laid and 
the powers wisely extended of an international Supreme Court of final 
appeal. While each nation preserves its honorable customs, traditions, 
and autonomy, let us be as members of a united family, each maintaining 
his own domestic establishment, but acknowledging and respecting the 
ties of a brotherhood under our Father in heaven. In which faith I beg 
you all to rise, and, for the first time in the history of our Western world, 
unite in a prayer to the God of nations in behalf of our respective 
countries.” 
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President Taft may go to church wherever he pleases. 
It is no one’s affair but his own. At church he is simply 
Mr. Taft, a sinful mortal whom the Redeemer has saved and 
whom the Savior’s Gospel welcomes. It may appear incon- 
sistent to us when we hear of him attending now his Unitarian 
church, next a Jewish synagogue, next a Roman cathedral, 
for his official duties do not require this of him, and for a 
private gentleman such indiscriminate worship is syncretistic. 
But even that is Mr. Taft’s own affair. When the President 
goes to church as President, is received as such, and listens to 
a discourse which has a strong bearing on the foreign policy 
of his administration, though the subject is presented veiled 
by sacred oratory, the matter becomes different. We believe 
that it is not always possible for a person in high station to 
escape special distinctions when he appears at church. He 
may be a great sufferer because of those distinctions extended 
to him at such an hour and place. However innocent the 
President may have been in the execution of this politico- 
religious spectacle, there can be little doubt that on the part 
of the Roman hierarchy there was design both in the planning 
of this “service” and in its fulsome publication after the execu- 
tion. It was a great day for Cardinal Gibbons and a sorry 
one for the President. If he participated in this holy show 
with singleness of heart, he has our sympathy; if otherwise, 
we do not hesitate to say that he blundered. Rome is building 
up power and prestige out of just such events. Rome has 
begun ‘to play a powerful role in American diplomacy since 
we acquired the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. Shall 
there be more “American dependencies” in which Roman in- 
fluence is dominant? Is the crumbling power of Rome in 
Central and South America to be supported by the strong arm 
of the North American Republic, and by Rome’s influence in 
our government? There is not a single church in our country 
whose members, as Christians, can have any interest in the 
Pan-American idea of the Romanists. But Rome has. Videant 
consules! 
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Vorce Trarntinc For Speakers. Objective and Subjective 
Voice. By Charles Christian Morhart. American Lu- 
theran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa. 1909. 193 
pages. Price, $1.50; to ministers or in dozens, $1.20; 
hundred, $1.00, plus carriage. 


The scope of Reverend Morhart’s book extends beyond the re- 
quirements of speaking from the pulpit. It embraces every form 
of public speaking. It can apply to the pulpit speaker, that is, to 
the preacher, only in so far as the preacher may be viewed as a spe- 
cies of the genus public speaker. Reverend Morhart’s book is not 
a book like Russell’s Pulpit Elocution, which was written exclusively 
for the training of the human voice in the pulpit and for producing 
skillful pulpit deliverances. Besides occasional references to inci- 
dents, affairs, or conditions dicovered among preachers, which are 
introduced for the sake of illustrating, we have found only one 
paragraph (“Bible and Hymn Reading,” p. 175 ff.) that is designed 
solely for preachers. This absence of a specific and avowed design 
for the pulpit, in our opinion, constitutes a distinct merit of Rey- 
erend Morhart’s book. While Russell’s aim was to teach the pulpit 
. functionary as such how he must speak, Reverend Morhart describes, 
in a general way, the physiological and the psychological side vof 
the process of speaking, more especially of speaking in public, and 
leaves the preacher to choose his own lessons, and make his own 
applications. 

Before discussing the contents of the Book and pointing out 
its other merits, we beg leave to submit a question of principle, 
viz.: Is it proper to group the pulpit speaker with others whose 
avocation it is to speak in public? Is not the pulpit speaker suz 
generis? Is the study of elocution, rhetoric, oratory a requisite for 
the efficient discharge of the preaching function? All these ques- 
tions will be promptly negatived when the materials of pulpit speak- 
ing, the character of a pulpit speaker, and the inherent efficacy of 
the Word of God are taken into consideration. A pulpit discourse 
deals with the oracles of God as distinct from, and superior to, the 
knowledge and wisdom of men. A pulpit speaker is “an angel,” 
2. €., a messenger, “of God,’ who, for the time being, stands to his 
audience in the impersonal relation of interpreter of Another’s will. 
And this Other has made His message self-acting, able to achieve 
His purpose independently of the personal efforts of His messenger. 
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(Is. 55, 10. 11.) Accordingly, if the study of eloeution or rhetorie 
were urged from a belief that Scripture does not differ essentially 
from the literary productions of men, that a preacher is kith to the 
actor or forensic orator, and that human art is indispensable for, 
attaining God’s ends, elocution and rhetoric would have to be re- 
jected by every believer in God’s Word, be he preacher or layman. 
A gulf so wide as to defy all attempts at bridging it, should be fixed 
between the pulpit, on the one hand, and the stage, the platform, 
and—the stump, on the other. 

Paul calls himself a preacher (1 Tim. 2, 7; 2 Tim. 1, 11), and 
Paul was scorned as a preacher. He recounts his experience at 
Corinth, thus: “Brethren, when I came to you, I came not with 
excelleney of speech or of wisdom. ... I was with you in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God,” 1 Cor. 2, 
1—5. He complains that his opponents had said of him: “His let- 
ters are weighty and powerful, but his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech is contemptible,” 2 Cor. 10, 10. He was aware that men 
were abroad trying “to beguile” his followers “with enticing speech” 
(Col. 2, 4: adavohoyfa — oratio captiosa, sermo speciosus; Wilke- 
Grimm). The situation at Corinth is especially worthy of study. 
The apostle felt that demands were made upon his oratorical powers 
by certain of his hearers, probably men of worldly culture, and that 
he could not comply with those demands without prostituting his 
calling, sacrificing his mission, and losing his self-respect. He had 
not been sent to furnish them an intellectual treat, an emotional 
feast, or to win their applause and admiration, but to wean them 
from their worldly notions and to win them for the despised Christ 
by the contemned preaching of the cross. In a choice like this, be- 
tween bowing to the whimsical notions of a pampered egotism and 
obeying the Master’s will, what loyal preacher would not act exactly 
as the apostle did? “The sole means to produce faith is a style of 
preaching which presents the great facts of redemption diréetly to 
the heart in their simple Divine energy, without the accessories of 
human science and art. In such preaching, God’s Spirit and power 
can bear testimony, and glorify Christ, and bring to man’s conscious- 
ness the greatness, and holiness, and wisdom, and glory of His re- 
deeming love in such a manner as to qualify the heart for an exercise 
of faith. Wheresoever, on the contrary, human rhetorie with its 
artifices, and human philosophy with its speculations, are mingled up 
with Gospel truth, there some obstruction is offered to the operation 
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of the Divine power: there some purely human influence, such as 
the charm of style, or of fine reasoning, it may be, supersedes the 
Divine influence, and we fail of being drawn into the sphere of the 
truth itself ‘as it is in Jesus;? there human selfishness and pride 
still have free scope. As the result we have, instead of a firm and 
lasting faith, only a feeble, sickly opinion, which is ever ready to 
yield to counter-influences, or to changed humors, or to new systems 
of thought; which does not carry in itself the life of man in Christ, 
or of Christ in man; which is not heavenly, but earthly, not deeply 
rooted, but superficial, and ever ready to vanish away. He who 
clearly perceives what faith is, and what is requisite for it, and what 
depends on it; who sees what barriers of every kind, especially of 
false culture and foolish pride, oppose themselves to it; who under- 
stands how the pure and artless preaching of Christ alone has power 
to awaken faith, and yet what prejudices there are against such 
preaching, and how little it is acceptable to men, especially to the 
highly edueated classes, and to those who either practice or tolerate 
the grosser or more refined forms of wickedness, and how the whole 
life and being of a man strives against the truth which seeks to slay 
their selfishness and their sensuality, — a person who comprehends all 
this as he ought, will recognize and feel it to be a task transcending 
all human ability, and too difficult for him in the imperfection of 
his spiritual life, to go abroad into the world, especially into the 
circle of the refined and learned, as a simple preacher of Christ 
erucified, and there maintain his stand. The persons he there meets 
seek their satisfaction in art, and science, and learning; they take 
delight in luxury and sensual enjoyment; and the knowledge of this 
fact abates confidence, takes away boasting, begets diffidence, awakens 
anxiety, yea, bows a man to the dust with a sense of his own weak- 
ness. But for this very reason does he become all the more suitable 
an instrument for Christ. The more emptied he is of self, the moré 
can God impart to him of His Spirit and power, and work in him 
and through him, the more will he be disposed to cherish a holy 
courage and confidence in God. With ‘the foolishness of preaching’ 
he will be ready to encounter a world full of obstacles, and find 
himself strong enough to overthrow all its bulwarks, while he will 
feel ashamed to resort to secular arts for gaining an entrance for 
himself. And the earnest endeavor of every one, through whom God 
achieves exploits, is to become just such a simple instrument of the 
Spirit in subduing the hearts of men through the Word of Truth, 
and winning them to Christ.” (OC. F. Kling in Lange-Schaff Com- 
mentary ad 1 Cor. 2, 1—5.) Truths like these seem trite; still, 
though uttered time and again, they have not been uttered once 
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too often. In proportion as we observe the preaching brotherhood 
of our day betraying a proneness to borrow from the secular orator 
or from the histrionie profession the arts and tricks of their craft, 
for the purpose of making their own efforts more impressive, and 
of catering to the hideously bad taste of men who have not grasped 
the difference between God’s house and the theater or the lyceum, 
we should urge a searching study of the situation which confronted 
Paul at Corinth, and an unsparing application of the lessons which 
such study must yield. 

One may grant the correctness of the views expressed, and yet 
feel that the subject has not been exhausted. There is another side. 
One-sided opinions are not only practically worthless, but also mis- 
leading, because they contain a dangerous fallacy. Judicious minds 
distinguish between the deed and the motive for the deed, between 
the use and abuse of a thing. Is this distinction applicable to the 
subject in hand? Has the Christian Church no use whatever for 
decorum, for rules of propriety, for art? Are boorishness, uncouth- 
ness, barbarism virtues? The matter need only be placed before us 
from this side to cause us to see the other extreme. 

A defect of speech was one of the causes why Moses declined 
his commission to Pharaoh. “‘Moses said, O my Lord, I am not 
eloquent.’ Literally, as in the margin, ‘a man of words.’ ‘Words do 
not come readily to my tongue when I attempt to speak; I have 
never been a fluent speaker, neither yesterday (7. e., recently) nor 
the day before’ (i. e., formerly). Nor do I even find that TI have 
become eloquent by divine inspiration since Thou spakest with me. 
Still I remain ‘slow of speech’ and ‘slow of tongue.’ A question is 
raised whether the mere difficulty of finding words and giving them 
utterance —a difficulty felt at first by almost every speaker —is here 
meant, or something further, as ‘a natural impediment owing to 
defect in the organs of speech’ (Kalisch), or a want of readiness, 
owing to disuse, in speaking the Hebrew language (Clarke). The 
latter suggestion is scarcely consistent with the ease and fluency 
with which Moses had carried on the conversation in Hebrew up to 
this point. The former is a possible meaning, though not a neces- 
sary one. According to a Jewish tradition, Moses had a difficulty 
in pronouncing the labials b, v, m, ph, p.’ (Rawlinson in Pulptt 
Commentary ad Ex. 4, 10.) Whatever may have been the fault in 
Moses’ speech, — Stephen calls him “mighty in words,” —the reply 
which God made to him shows that God, too, was aware of it and 
ready to remedy it. He, the Author of speech, would have been 
with Moses’ mouth; the peevishness of Moses caused a probable gift 
to be turned away from him, and “eloquent” Aaron was appointed 
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Moses’ spokesman. Thus God acknowledged that pleasing utterance 
can be of service to Him in His work among men. 

And to return to Paul, was his speech really so awkward? The 
impression which he made upon Festus would seem to indicate the 
opposite. For, while Paul’s address on that occasion, no doubt, 
gathered its weight chiefly from the transcendent subject which he 
was discussing, still he must have spoken with a great amount of 
fervor and in well-chosen and well-uttered terms to create in the 
Roman governor, who was used to oratory, the impression that he 
spoke like one inspired. This is but a single instance. That we 
have in Scripture not a few specimens of true eloquence no one 
who has read the prophets and the Gospels and Acts will question. 
The fault about much of the talk we hear concerning elocution, etc., 
lies not in the claim that elocution may be consecrated, like other 
natural gifts and endeavors of men, to the service of God, but in 
the overt or implied assertion that without it no preacher can be 
a preacher. , 

The merit and usefulness of Rev. Morhart’s book consists mainly 
in teaching the speaker how to utter words clearly, how to economize 
his strength, and how to avoid errors which do physical harm to his 
vocal organs and prematurely debilitate them. The author has di- 
vided his book into two parts: “Objective and Subjective Voice.” 
On the meaning of this division he says: “The objective voice is 
intellectual, the subjective voice is emotional. The objective voice 
holds an audience: especially by the power of the eye and the use 
of the various arts of speech; the subjective voice uses the emo- 
tions to arouse an audience to the highest pitch of emotional thought 
and feeling. An objective, didactic lecture is not more instructive 
than a book read by the fireside. ‘Subjective work is soul-stirring, 
both in speech and action. Objective work reveals the mind; sub- 
jective work reveals the soul, and colors all words and actions with 
magnetic nerve power. ... Objective work is nine-tenths words and 
one-tenth action; subjective work is one-tenth words and nine-tenths 
action.” (p.111.) We should look for lessons that can be studied 
with advantage by pulpit speakers mainly in the first part; in fact, 
all that we should ask to have imparted to divinity students, and 
to pastors who have need of such study, are the rules how to vocalize 
and eyunciate well, and how to develop the power of a voice and 
to have perfect control of it. On these points there is much valu- 
able advice offered in Rey. Morhart’s pithy and axiomatic para- 
graphs and in his exercises for voice training. As we indicated 
before, the book will probably be studied by preachers on the eclectic 
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plan, as it was not written exclusively for preachers. During a recent 
visit at Concordia Seminary, the author, in a series of noon-lectures, 
indicated to our students the most necessary and beneficial exercises. 
They were few in number, but they contained all that was essential. 
The present book offers much more, and serves to make certain 
principles clearer, but few will be able to carry out regularly and 
persistently even half of the suggested exercises. Some might try, 
but would tire soon, and then would probably throw aside the entire 
subject as useless. This we should regret, and therefore should 
eounsel: Multum, non multa! A few rules once mastered, until 
they have become a fixed and settled habit, are of greater definite 
benefit than many rules only helf learned and not well remembered. 
—On one subject which the author has touched in the first part of 
his book, we wish especially to record our cordial unity of sentiment. 
Speaking of memory, he says: “The speaker should make persistent 
efforts to strengthen his memory. Even an obstinate memory will 
become good as soon as a few victories have been gained over it. 
Many a speaker who reads his addresses or uses notes because he 
thinks he has no memory would soon acquire a strong memory if 
he would heroically discard his notes and make a real effort to 
achieve success in remembering. We should never give up a task 
because it is hard to do.” (p.14.) A defective memory constitutes 
only one reason—%in our opinion the most respectable one — why 
ministers read their sermons. Homiletic textbooks (Palmer, Vinet, 
Brooks, Hoyt) present the pro and con of the question: Should the 
preacher read his sermon? and virtually reach no conclusion be- 
yond this: A preacher who can read better than speak ex corde 
had better read. There have been sermons spoken from memory 
that were wretchedly delivered, and sermons that were read well, 
with no pretense on the part of the preacher of doing anything 
else than reading. Again, sermons have been poorly read that could 
not remotely compare, as regards effectiyeness, with sermons de- 
livered from memory. Hence, when the test of actual experience 
in particular instances is applied to the question whether a preacher 
may read his sermon, one would probably be inclined to leave the 
decision in suspense. However, taking a broader view of the matter, 
inquiring into the history of preaching as a life calling and of 
the world’s best preachers, and, last not least, consulting the senti- 
ments of the hearers of sermons on this subject, we believe there 
will be a pretty large consensus of opinion that sermons should be 
spoken from memory, not read, and that reading should be restricted 
to cases of absolute necessity. : 
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The second part of Reverend Morhart’s book deals with the 
emotions and the dramatic effects which the human voice, accom- 
panied by appropriate action of the limbs, is capable of producing. 
Despite Goethe’s dictum: “Ein Komoediant kann einen Pfarrer 
lehren,” we believe that in this part of the book the preacher will 
not find much that he could wish to make serviceable for his pro- 
fession. Not that we would advocate a style of sermon-delivery 
which makes of the preacher a lifeless automaton who stands be- 
fore his audience statuelike, perhaps with eyes closed, and recites 
his paragraphs in a soporific monotone. Such a style has been 
adopted and advocated to emphasize the fact that. the preacher is 
merely God’s speaking tube, and must do.everything to detract at- 
tention from his person and to compel his audience to attend only 
to what he says. The preacher is, indeed, God’s organ, but he is 
not a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. He is a personal organ, 
and was chosen for this work for the very reason that he is a per- 
son possessing intelligence and will. Scripture speaks of the ser- 
mon as a testimony, a witness for Christ; it speaks of preachers 
as reasoning, opening, alleging, urging, pleading, beseeching, etc. 
All these things represent efforts which bring into play the speaker’s 
emotions. But it is one thing for a preacher to let his heart flow 
freely and naturally into his discourse, to fill it with the genial 
warmth of his own joyous faith, rather than make a chilly presen- 
tation of abstract truths; and it is quite another thing to lay out 
beforehand a complete plan of attack upon the sensibilities of the 
audience, and to determine in advance at which point, the hearers 
are to be startled, at which point calmed, when their loves are to be 
roused and when their aversions. These effects, whenever they are 
to be produced, are best attained without a studied effort. Pectus 
facit theologum, applies also to the theologian in the pulpit. When 
the preacher is full of his subject, sees through it from beginning 
to end, he will need no rules of art to teach him how to deliver 
himself of his burden. His own naturalness will be his highest art. 
If he does not master his subject, if he does not live and move and 
have his homiletic being in his text, no amount of elocution and 
dramatic action will suffice to mask his sad defects to an intelli- 
gent observer. His gestures will not be the measured strokes of 
a skilled and confident swimmer who knows he ean cross the lake, 
because he has often swum across, but the frantic movements of 
a drowning man who has ventured into deep water though unable 
to swim. His naturalness a preacher should guard as a most valu- 
able asset in the pulpit. He must never make a dummy of himself, 
draped in the garments that someone else has worn. Some set up 
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ideals and choose, models whom they strive to copy. The finest 
ideal is to be just plainly yourself, and to cultivate those abilities 
with which the Creator has endowed you. However, naturalness 
does not legitimize mannerism. If a preacher has habituated him- 
self to awkward movements in the pulpit, he might claim that they 
are become his second nature, but they are not his nature. He 
should put them off, and be thankful when they are pointed out 
to him. So far as Reverend Morhart’s book performs this service 
of a faithful mentor it is to be commended. 

In conclusion, we would say that the preaching of God’s Word, 
being the noblest work in which man can engage, deserves, indeed, 
the intensest application ‘and consummate preparation on the part 
of those who are engaged in it. Surely, it should mever be done 
in slovenly fashion, also as regards the physical and external part. 
But that which, in general, produces a theologian — oratio, medita- 
tio, tentatio — makes also a good preacher. Without these all rules 
for speaking are valueless; with these they are acceptable. It is 
well that persons looking to the ministry should be trained in speak- 
ing before an audience. If the Gospel message is delivered, like a 
king’s letter, on a silver tray, all will agree that this is as it should be. 
The dignity of the vessel only comports with the dignity of its 
contents. But if there is no silver tray and none can be obtained, 
the Gospel message may still be delivered, and carry with it all its 
vitality and sweetness. Not unfrequently an earnest preacher is 
weighed down with the consciousness of his defective delivery, and 
begins to doubt whether God’s Word, as preached by him, can really 
exert its power. Such may draw some comfort from the following 
remarks: “Slowness of speech is a drawback on ministerial fitness, 
but not a disqualification. It is remarkable that both Moses, the 
great prophet of the First Covenant, and St. Paul, the ‘chosen vessel’ 
for the publication of the Second Covenant, were ineffective as 
speakers; not perhaps both ‘in presence. base,’ but certainly both 
“in speech contemptible, 2 Cor. 10, 1.10. Speakers and preachers 
should lay the lesson to heart, and learn /not to be overproud of 
the gift of eloquence. A good gift it is, no doubt,— when sancti- 
fied, a great gift, — which may redound to God’s honor and glory, 
and for which they should be duly thankful, but not a necessary 
gift. The men of action, the men that have done the greatest things, 
and left their mark most enduringly upon the world, have seldom 
been ‘men of words.’ Luther, indeed, was mighty in speech, and 
John Knox, and Whitefield, and (though less so) John Wesley, but 
not our own Oranmer, nor Melanchthon, nor Anselm, nor Bishop 
Cosin, nor John Keble. In the secular sphere of statesmanship and 
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generalship the same principle holds even more decidedly. _Demos- 
thenes has to yield the palm to Alexander, Cicero to Caesar, Pym 
to Cromwell, the Abbé Siéyés to Napoleon. On the whole, it must 
be said that those who are great in deed are rarely great in speech. 
And without eloquence a man may do God good service in every 
walk of life, even as a minister.” (Rawlinson in Pulpit Commen- 
tary ad Ex. 4, 1—17.) “Moses was doubtless right in what he said 
of his natural difficulty of speech. But his error lay I. in exag- 
gerating the value of a gift of mere eloquence.... II. In forgetting 
that God knew of this infirmity when He called him to the work. 
God knew all about his slowness of speech, and yet had sent him 
on this mission. Did not this carry with it the promise that what- 
ever help he needed would be graciously vouchsafed? God has 
a purpose in sometimes calling to His service men who seem desti- 
tute of the gifts — the outward gifts — needful for His work. 1. The 
work is more conspicuously His own. 2%. His power is glorified in 
man’s weakness. 3. The infirmity is often of advantage to the 
servant himself —keeping him humble, driving him to prayer, teach- 
ing him to rely on Divine grace, rousing him to effort, ete. (2 Cor. 
12, 7—10.) Paul’s... defects of speech only made the Divine power 
which resided in his utterance the more conspicuous. ... Lips 
touched by Divine grace possess a simple, natural eloquence of their 
own, far excelling the attempts of studied oratory. Then there is 
the other fact, that gifts of speech are often latent till grace comes 
to evoke them. Moses’ original awkwardness was no index to what, 
assisted by God’s grace, he might ultimately have become, even as 
a speaker. His gift would probably have grown with the necessity. 
The greatest preachers of the Gospel, with Paul at their head, have 
not been men naturally eloquent. If they became so afterwards, it 
was grace that made them. Thus, we are told of Luther that at 
first he dared not enter the pulpit. ‘Luther, who subsequently 
preached with so much power,—who gave a new direction, and 
a force and elevation never before attained, to the whole system of 
German preaching, — who is still the unparalleled master of all who 
hope to effect more by the internal demonstrativeness of a discourse 
than by its éxternal ornamentation—this Luther was too humble, 
‘too modest, to take the place of a preacher. It was only at the 
solicitation of Staupitz that he finally consented to preach —at first 
in the oratory at the convent, and afterwards in church.’ (Hagen- 
bach.) Knox was equally diftident about the exercise of his gifts, 
and when an unexpected appeal was made to him, at the age of 
forty-two, — ‘the said John, abashed, burst forth in most abundant 
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tears, and withdrew himself to his chamber.’ (Knox’s History.) 
All may not be eloquent like these; but anyone possessed of earnest 
feeling and intense convictions, who is content to deliver a plain 
message with directness and simplicity, will be surprised at what 
God ean sometimes make even of rude and unskilled lips.” (James 
Orr, thidem.) 

We welcome Reverend Morhart’s book as an aid to the aspirant 
for pulpit usefulness, and trust that a wise use will be made of it, 
and thus the author’s painstaking labor will be given its noblest 
application. 


JESUS UND DIF MODERNEN JESsUsBILDER. Von Lic. Hermann 
Jordan. 1909. Verlag von Edwin Runge in Gross- 
Lichterfelde, Berlin. 115 pages. Price, M. 1.50. 


The chief merit of this book lies in the precise classification and 
correct grouping of German antibiblical and unbiblical views of 
Jesus, and in the pertinent and concise criticism of each view. We 
have here a panorama of the speculative, eke scientific, Christology 
of Protestant theologians of Germany from David Strauss to Pflei- 
derer, Haeckel, and Wrede, and of a few physicians and political 
economists who have tested the biblical portrait of Jesus by the rules 
of their profession. In ch. 3 the author reviews “The~ Mythical 
Jesus” of Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Kalthoff, William Benjamin Smith, 
and Jensen (Gilgamesch-Epos). In ch. 4 (“Der Kranke Jesus”) the 
results of the psycho-pathological investigation into the character of 
Jesus are reviewed in their chief exponents: Emil Rasmussen, Georg 
Lomer, J. Naumann, Hermann Werner. Ch. 5 introduces “The Anti- 
quated Jesus” as Friedrich Nietzsche, Eduard von Hartmann, and 
Ernst Haeckel have conceived and—hated Him. “The Buddhistic- 
Ascetic Jesus” of Schopenhauer (Richard Wagner), Seydel, and 
Notovitsch is reviewed in ch. 6. Ch. 7 exhibits “The Social Jesus,” 
resp. Jesus, the Socialist, as Friedrich Naumann, Adolf Stoecker, 
Emil Rosenow, Eugen Losinsky have been able to conjure Him up 
before their mind. Dr. Winsch who has tried to prove Jesus a vege- 
tarian is mentioned and answered with this group. . “Jesus, the 
Ethico-Religious Leader,” is the subject of ch. 8, and the authors 
reviewed are Rudolf Otto, Heinrich Weinel, Wilhelm Bousset, Adolf 
Juelicher, William Wrede, W. von Schnehen, Otto Pfleiderer. Adolf 
Harnack is mentioned in this connection, though only as a critic 
of the records of the life and acts of Jesus. It is a babel of voices 
that rises from this book, sometimes in fierce anger and detestation, 
sometimes in soft tones of persuasion; one speaker presents his case 
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in a cold, logical, merciless way, another clothes his arguments in 
poetic garb. Not two speakers say the same thing; together they 
represent a veritable camp of Ishmaelites: everybody’s hand is against 
everybody. They are agreed, however, in one thing: they all deny 
the Jesus of Scripture. Negation is the bond of union among them. 
The account which Prof. Jordan has given in the chapters we have 
sketched is very interesting to every one who desires compact and 
exact information, in the lucid and captivating style of the modern 
theologians of Germany, on what eultured and intellectual Germany 
thinks — and causes other lands to think — of Christ. 

In ch. 2 to 8 the author has discharged half of the task assumed 
in the title of his book: he has shown us “Die modernen Jesus- 
bilder.” In doing this he has acted partly as reporter, partly as 
critic. He has, however, agreed also to show us “Jesus,” 7. e., to 
give us his own opinion of the Person whom he has held up to our 
view as the contradicted of men, “the sign that is spoken against.’ 
He does this in ch. 9: “Jesus,” in which he declares that it is 
historically evident, 1) that Jesus regarded Himself as true man, 
2) that He claimed to be more than man: “Den Menschen gegeniiber 
fiblt er sich durchaus als auf der Seite Gottes stehend.”’ Beyond 
this the author declines to decide anything. Historical research 
and purely scientific perception do not exhaust all that may be known 
of Jesus. A rest remains, which can be approached and conquered 
only by faith. Faith, however, is a personal affair and belongs into 
the sphere of religious perception. When the historical evidence 
which we possess of Jesus is approached from “the presuppositions 
of Christian thought,” it will be plain that in Jesus there is a union 
of the divine and the human, that in the incarnation the divine 
Power took on form in Jesus, and that through Jesus sinful men 
may enter into communion with God as their Father. Whether the 
author has personally taken this step of faith, it is not easy to de- 
termine. While apparently pleading for faith, he reserves the right 
to eriticise the records of our faith, and it depends on the lengths 
to which his cherished right to criticise will carry him, whether he 
would be set down as a believer in the biblical God-man and the 
atonement. Moreover, it is difficult to understand how in a matter 
of this kind, which is essentially a mystery and known only by reve- 
lation, there can be “presuppositions of Christian thought.” In ch. 2,. 
“the ‘Jesus of Holy Writ,” a strange state of mind is exhibited.. 
This chapter should really be grouped with that part of the book 
in which the author reproduces the portraits of Jesus which others 
have drawn, although the author asserts that the particular portrait, 
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exhibited in this chapter is the least modern of all, in fact, is not 
modern at all. However, since in discussing this portrait the author 
has, to a large extent, bared his own theological mind ‘and prin- 
ciples, we prefer to discuss this chapter in connection with his own 
view of Jesus. This chapter concerns us who hold to the plenary 
and verbal inspiration and to the efficacy of Scripture as the instru- 
ment through which the Spirit operates, creates faith, conveys the 
testimonium Spiritus to the reader. “As soon as we attempt,” says 
Prof. Jordan, “to obtain a clear insight into the modern portraits 
of Jesus, we are at once met with the observation that we are sur- 
rounded by a bedlam of contradictory opinions. And it is at this 
point that, even in our modern time, there is presented to us a view 
which threatens to’ thwart all our efforts to produce scientifically 
a historic portrait of Jesus; for those holding this view undertake 
to sketch an exact and absolutely reliable portrait of Jesus from 
what they consider a firm and solid principle. I refer to the view 
which seeks to sketch a portrait of Jesus from the basic idea of 
the verbal inspiration, and which sets up this portrait as the true 
‘biblical’ portrait of Jesus in opposition to the historic Jesus. It 
may be somewhat bold to speak of the portrait of Jesus, as verbal- 
inspirationists draw it, in'a book bearing the title, ‘Modern Portraits 
of Jesus; for one has the impression that it is scarcely possible to 
find anything as unmodern as views which fall back on the verbal 
inspiration. However, while holding this opinion, we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived in regard to the importance which is ac- 
corded to this view even in modern times, and in regard to the omi- 
nous influence which it is capable of exerting. Though this portrait 
of Jesus may appear to us full of contradictions and unhistorical, 
nevertheless, in the belief of Christian congregations particularly, 
it possesses an importance which it is hardly possible to overvalue. 
Accordingly, we shall have to speak first of this portrait of Jesus. 

“Why engage in all this scientific labor on a life of Jesus, why 
burden minds with all this historico-critical ballast? Leave all this 
to philologists and historians; let them apply the scientific method 
to their ‘secular’ writings; the Bible is superior to all such scien- 
tific endeavors. In the last analysis, the valuation of the Bible must 
be on religious grounds, also the history which it narrates is alto- 
gether religious matter, and as such, does not require to be viewed 
in a scientific and critical manner; yea, such a view must be alto- 
gether discarded. The Bible is the book which God gave to His 
people and to Christendom for their salvation, and for thousands 
of years this book has passed as absolutely true. Accordingly, we 
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have in Scripture the Word of God. God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost have equally bestowed their labor on this 
book, and have dictated their revelation to their believing penmen. 
Thus by divine providence a work has been produced which pro- 
claims nothing but the pure and unadulterated truth. How could 
it be possible that the Word of God should contain an untruth? 
Accordingly, we have in our New Testament, particularly in the 
four Gospels, that portrait of Jesus which is the infallibly correct 
one, and which is modern and correct in the exact form in which 
it is presented in the Gospels, and does not admit of being tested 
by the hypercritical spirit of our time. In this very simple manner 
a portrait of Jesus is perfected which is held to be the correct one, 
because its authors simply elevate the contents of Scripture into 
the domain of history. As a rule, the designers fail to notice that 
what they are really drawing is a type of Jesus, perhaps that of 
the first three Gospels, or that of John. From their point of view 
it is sufficient that a matter has been stated in Scripture in one way 
or other. In this manner a portrait of Jesus is obtained for the 
traits of which the authors can at every point appeal to some in- 
spired passage of Scripture, and that must suffice, of course; any 
opponent who dares to question the historical correctness of such 
a portrait of Jesus is either silenced by the citation of some passage 
of Scripture, or if he refuses to yield to the citation, is put aside 
as an unbeliever. 

“This, then, is the fundamental view of the verbal inspiration, 
which, we regret to say, has exercised, and still exercises, such 
a strong influence even among our own Protestant people; which 
again and again seeks to check scientific labors and creates the 
impression that the opponents of Christianity will have an easy task 
in defeating such an unhistorical view of Christianity. True, these 
views are not always presented in the coarsest form, but are tem- 
pered in this respect or that. It is said that not every letter of 
Seripture is divinely inspired, but the idea, the particular state- 
ment, the account in general. While this claim is more moderate, 
still it is a worthless concession to the scientific view. For it is 
found that the dogma of the verbal inspiration is all the more 
firmly seated in the minds when points of decisive importance are 
reached, at which differences and historical difficulties arise. For- 
tunately, we have reached a state of affairs, where we can say that 
the verbal inspiration no longer has any champions in our scientific 
life on the side of Protestantism and of a part of modern Cathol- 
icism. I could not name a single Protestant dogmatician or exegete 
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now living in our theological institutions who still maintains that 
dogma, that view. But it is all the more firmly rooted in the church 
and in the congregation, not only in the Catholic, but also in the 
Evangelical Church, which latter is still dragging this heritage of 
the orthodoxy of past ages with her. Far too often we still hear it 
voiced, with greater or less precision, in the instruction of catechu- 
mens and at school; for it is certainly easier to impart instruction 
according to the firm statutory canon of the verbal inspiration than 
according to the vitalized historical and religious view. ... How- 
ever, before offering our criticism, let us see first how our friends 
on the other side view matters. The Bible as a whole, they say, 
must be set apart from all other literature, hence, also the records 
of the life and person of Jesus. While in the entire domain of 
secular literature men exposed to errors and mistakes are the 
speakers, it is the inerrant, truthful God who speaks in this Book. 
He has put into the hearts of godly men what they were to write 
concerning Jesus, and thus the Gospels were dictated, as it were, 
to them as clerks; God guided the pen of the evangelists in the act 
of writing. Later there arose other godly men who connected the 
various writings, and thus the canon, the collection of our four 
Gospels, came into existence. In conclusion, there were still other 
' learned and godly men who took care to have the original text of 
the Gospels preserved in pure and unadulterated form. This view 
may be presented in a finer form and in a pointed manner; so 
much, however, is clear in every case that if we choose to take this 
course, it is indeed needless to take cognizance of any other por-— 
traits of Jesus produced in modern times. For then everything is 
clear, all difficulties vanish. ‘God is not a liar, ‘the Scriptures 
cannot be broken;’ hence, if contradictions or errors are discovered 
in Scripture, the fault is in the person discovering them. In a book 
of this sort I read the following statement: ‘If any doctrine of 
revelation appears unreasonable to you, you must forthwith assume 
that the fault is not in the revelation, but in your defective under- 
standing of the same, and you must accord this honor to your God 
that you distrust your understanding rather than God.’ Accord- 
ingly, we have in this entire view the typical identification of God, 
revelation, and Scripture! What remedy is there which those hold- 
ing this view can apply to difficulties which will arise nevertheless? 
They adopt the method of harmonizing. If Luke and Matthew 
relate a story concerning Jesus, both in nearly the same words, 
however, differing in one point, their accounts are twisted until they 
are made to say the same thing, or the claim is set up that the event 
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occurred twice, the first time in this, the second time in that 
manner. — This process stands self-condemned; however, let us hear 
what grounds are adduced for this view which impresses us as a won- 
derfully foreign and medieval product. The advocates of this view 
usually render their task quite easy by stating that Scripture asserts 
these things concerning itself. For it is written: ‘All Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, etc.; or, ‘Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.’ Of course, it is evident that this conclusion 
is fallacious, because Scripture itself is being appealed to as evi- 
dence to prove that Scripture is the unconditioned historical truth. 
This is arguing in a circle and proves nothing. Moreover, it can be 
shown that it is an erroneous view to believe that the biblical writers 
knew themselves to be merely the penmen of the Holy Spirit. On 
the contrary, they related what they thought and what they knew, 
what opinions they held regarding Jesus, and what they had heard 
about Him. They did this, indeed, with the intention of being 
strictly historical, but they laid no claim to absolute inerrancy. — 
However, the weightiest argument brought forward is this, that not 
only Paul, but also Jesus held the view of the inerrancy at least 
of the Old Testament, and that, consequently, this view must be 
extended so as to embrace the Gospels. This is not the place to 
enter upon a detailed presentation of the position which Jesus oc- 
cupied over and against the Old Testament, because His position 
cannot be fully stated in two or three words. However, this much 
is quite certain that in the opinion of Jesus as well as of Paul this 
view was always considered valid: ‘It is written in the Scriptures, 
therefore it is so,’ notwithstanding the fact that owing to His pe- 
culiar consciousness Jesus has in some respects assumed a position 
of greater freedom over and against the Old Testament. « Be this 
as it may, even Jesus cannot, in this historical question, be a law 
to us in our modern world, forcing us to sacrifice our convictions 
in deference to His views, which must always be considered within 
the environments of His own time. [Italies ours.] Jesus believed, 
amongst other things, that the Pentateuch was really written by 
Moses; His cosmology was certainly that of the old world, and He 
believed that the sun revolves around the earth; He expected the 
end of the world in a very short time, during the generation then 
living. In view of all these facts we cannot in any wise allow our- 
selves to be deceived so as to deny that Jesus simply was in error 
on all these points. [Italics ours.] Or we had better say: as re- 
gards His culture, and in a scientific and historical respect Jesus 
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was simply a child of His age. To follow Jesus in all these views 
would mean to drop back several thousands of years in our culture 
and knowledge, just as it would mean to misunderstand Jesus’ free 
Gospel of mercy in its fundamental ideas if we were to deduce from 
Him a new law directing us what to think in a scientific and his- 
torical respect in our present age. Hence, the absolute signification 
of the formula: ‘It is written’ cannot be deduced even from Jesus 
so as to make it applicable to our time.” Continuing, the author 
enters upon a discussion of the testimony of the Holy Spirit, which 
he acknowledges to be the only absolutely valid proof for the author- 
ity of Scripture. . But he denies that this proof can be applied in 
historical research; he asserts that other writings, e. g., Luther’s, 
breathe the Spirit of God; he cites Luther’s remark about the 
Epistle of James and the canon; he questions the conclusiveness 
of the testimony of the Spirit on the ground that it is limited to 
the twenty-seven canonical books of the New Testament, and that 
‘this canon was set up by men who might have decided in a different 
manner as to which books should go into the canon and which should 
be rejected. He adduces the many variant readings to show that 
if at one time there was an inspired text, that text no longer exists, 
and we are relying upon textual criticism, hence upon human labor, 
to furnish us the instrument by which the testimony of the Spirit 
is conveyed. And lastly, he claims outright that contradictions 
affecting the person and acts of Jesus exist in the four accounts 
which we have of His life, and that these differences cannot be 
composed. 

In this manner the author has discharged the second obligation 
which he had assumed in the title of his book. His Jesus, then, is 
just as much the product of his own mind as the Jesus of the persons 
for whom he acted as reporter. Between the second and the ninth 
chapters of his book there is a yawning gap. How it is possible to pre- 
sent an historic Jesus after destroying the credibility and authority 
of the historical records of Jesus’ life, and then to claim for this pro- 
cedure that it is scientific, this passes comprehension. Apply this 
process to any or all other historic personages, events, conditions, 
and the result must be that nobody ever was what he claimed to be, 
or what others have claimed him to be; nothing ever happened as it 
is reported to have happened, and no state of affairs ever existed 
in the exact nature which contemporaries and chronologists have 
ascribed to it. The old worm-eaten objection of the argwmentum 
im ctrculo is brought forward again in order to rob Scripture of 
the right which our secular courts accord to the lowest criminal, 
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viz., that of testifying in his own behalf. There is not even a hint 
in this book that self-testimony is under certain conditions the 
highest and most valuable form of testimony, and that in the in- 
stance of Scripture it certainly must be valued very highly, as we 
have before us in the Bible a book the origin of which cannot be 
ascertained in an empirical way: its very assertion that it came into 
existence by a direct operation of God is just what we should expect 
this Book to say concerning itself. As to the testimony of the Spirit, 
if that is not possible because of the unreliable condition of the 
biblical records, how is the fact accounted for that this testimony 
has been received by men, and is a present-day fact which thousands 
gratefully witness? We have no doubt that Prof. Jordan would feel 
inclined to regard the people as enthusiasts who claim that they 
obtained their faith in the Bible from, and by means of, the Bible. 
The mission of the modern scientist appears to be to persuade men 
that their religious belief is an illusion in so far as it rests on an 
objective basis, a basis external to the believers themselves. In order 
to obtain the true contents of Seripture it must be studied from 
“the presuppositions of Christian thought.” Science does not fur- 
nish these presuppositions; Scripture must not supply them; whence 
do they come, and what are they? 


Der Anticurist. Von Inc. Dr. Hans Preuss. 1909. Verlag 
von Edwin Runge in Gross-Lichterfelde, Berlin. 46 
i. pages. Price, 50 Pf. 


The author denies that there is in Scripture anything that could 
be called a “doctrine” of the Antichrist, resting on a direct and 
specific divine revelation and partaking of the character of a prophecy. 
(p.18.) The Antichrist, or “the antichristian principle,” in his view, 
is “the desire to be like God,” which has again and again cropped 
out in the life of the race. Particular ages have had their particu- 
lar antichrists: the early Christian Church regarded the imperial 
Roman government with its deified and worshiped emperors as the 
Antichrist; Luther. declared the pope to be the Antichrist; the 
twentieth century inclines to the belief that the Social-Democracy 
in league with atheistic evolutionism will prove to be the Antichrist. 
(p. 45 f. 16.) The author connects the biblical statements concern- 
ing the Antichrist with Babylonian, Egyptian, and Grecian mythology. 
He represents Paul and John as having written to their congregations 
about conditions and events then existing or in process of forma- 
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tion; and the allegorical style, or the obscure language in which 
they wrote, he explains as a diplomatic act: they wished to secure 
their writings against confiscation by the government. — This pam- 
phlet is one of a series (“Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen”) which 
aims at popularizing the results of modern scientific theological 
research. Lord, have mercy upon us! 


Bizper aus ppm Huirticrn Lanpr. Dargeboten von der Re- 
daktion der Abendschule. St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 335 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

This is a well-written and abundantly illustrated description of 
modern Palestine, rich “in pertinent references to places, persons, 
and historical events.in the Canaan of Bible story. It is not merely 
a book for pastime reading, but an aid to the better understanding 
and greater appreciation of many statements in Scripture for which 
the intelligent laymen of our Church who read their Bible closely 
will be grateful. Typographically and artistically the familiar charm 
which comes with the productions of the Louis Lange press is also 
on this book. 


HomiteriscHEs Rratiextcon nebst Index Rerum von H. Eck- 
hardt.. G—Heft 12. Blair, Nebr. 1909. 


(See THEOLOGICAL QuartERLy, April, 1908.) The present install- 
ment carries the work forward from “Geburt Christi” to “Jiingstes 
Gericht.” To cite only a few, it catalogues our literature on such 
important subjects as “Gefiihl,” “Geist,” “Gemeinde,” “Gemeinde- 
glied,” “Gemeindekonstitution,”’ “Gemeindeversammlung,” “Gemein- 
schaft” (of the Christians with Christ, and with one another, also 
synodical union and fellowship), “Genugtuung,”’ “Gerechtigkeit.” 


Wuy I Am a Protestant. By Martin 8. Sommer, Pastor of 
Grace Ey. Luth. Church, St. Louis, Mo. To be bought 
of the author, 3118 St. Louis Ave., at 5 ets. per copy, 
$3.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


The author discusses 1) the biblical meaning of the terms 
“protest” and “protestant;” 2) the application of this term to the 
followers of Luther; 8) the reasons why he is a Protestant. He 
alleges five reasons, as follows: “1. Because I protest against any 
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man, or any number of men, any bishop or Pope or church pre- 
suming to give me religious laws which God has not given me; 
2. because I protest against any one requiring me to believe religious 
teaching which does not come from God; 8. because I protest against 
the Roman Catholic Church’s cruelty and tyranny in dealing with 
those who refuse to submit to its authority; 4. because I love my 
country and its glorious blood-bought liberty; 5. because the Lord 
Jesus is coming to judge the quick and the dead.” This little trea- 
tise contains a great deal of information in compact and popular 
form and is written in a lively style. We regret our inability to 
announce its appearance prior to the late Reformation festival. It 
deserves a wide circulation. 


Tue Srupenr’s Hanpsoox to the Theological Seminary of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Chicago, Ill. Re- 
vised to October, 1908. Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Press. 1909. 93 pages. Price, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 


The General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church con- 
ducts a theological seminary at Chicago. All information desired 
regarding its origin, government, courses of study, examinations, etc., 
is given in this book. 


Dizs unp Das-unp nocu Erwas. Von Hermann H. Zagel. 
Verlag der Louis Lange Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
222 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This is a collection of short stories, all breathing a healthy spirit. 
Reading matter of this kind should be placed in our homes. Pastor 
C. J. Otto Hanser, in a happy vein, introduces this book of the well- 
known author to the reader, 


Concordia Publishing House announces the following publica- 
tions : — 

1. A Treatisz on Reason anp Its Uss, especially in Matters of Re- 
ligion, a doctrinal paper submitted by Rev. Chr. Merkel to 
the recent convention of the Atlantic District of the Missouri 
Synod. Price, 15 cts. 

2. A TREATISE ON THE INSPIRATION OF SoripTURE, a doctrinal paper 
submitted by Rev. H. Zapf to the recent convention of the « 
Illinois District of the Missouri Synod. Price, 20 cts. 
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3. A TREATISE ON ProvipInc A CHRISTIAN SOHOOLING FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN OF OuR CoNnGREGATIONS, a doctrinal paper submitted by 
Rev. C. W. Nickels to the Minnesota and Dakota District of 
the Missouri Synod. The same report contains A Report of 
the Status of the Parochial Schools in the Minnesota and 
Dakota District, furnished by Teacher Martin Kirsch, and 
a doctrinal paper by Rev. H. Buegel which answers the ques- 
tion: What is the Present Status of Our Synod in Regard 
to Syncretism? Price, 12 ets. § 

4, AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER FUER DEUTSCHE LUTHERANER auf das 
Jahr 1910. Price, 10 cts. 

5. LurHeran Annuat for 1910. This is the English companion to 
the foregoing publication, Price, 10 cts. ; 

6. Lopr Gort, 11k CHRISTEN, ALLZUGLEICH. A German Order of 
Service for a Children’s Service at Christmas. Compiled by 
Wm. J. Schmidt. Price, 5 cts.; dozen, 30 cts.; hundred, $2.00, 
without carriage. 

7. ConcorpiA Pastime Lisrary. Vol. 6: Stories of the School Room. 
Vol. 7: Stories of the Farm. Price, for each volume, 25 cts.; 
special price in quantities. 

. The American Lutheran Publication Board has sent us a good 
Christmas Program entitled, The Wise Men from the East, also 
designed for a Children’s Service. Price, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 
hundred, $3.50, without carriage. 


Rev. W. Dallmann sends us the third edition of his tract: What 
Is Christianity? (a refutation of Harnack’s tract of like name); 
price, 5 cts.; also the fourth edition of his tract on Mission Work; 
price, 5 cts. The same author has published two mailing ecards con- 
taining on the reverse side, the one, Luther’s declaration at Worms, 
the other, Margrave George of Brandenburg’s statement in what 
sense he ealls himself a Lutheran. 

All the above publications we can heartily commend. We call special 
attention to the two additions which the “Concordia Pastime. Library” 
has recewed. The two well-printed and neatly bound volumes contain 
eleven short stories each, which are not only entertaining, but also in- 
structiwe. We express the wish and the hope that the publishers will 
merease this Library at a more rapid rate than in late years. 

From the Augustana Book Concern at Rock Island, Ill., we have 
received: Augustana Synodens Referat. Femtionde Arsméte hallet 
i'Red Wing, Minn., den 10.—16. Juni 1909. Over 300 pages. Con- 
tains transactions, committee reports, and statistics of the Swedish 
Lutheran Synod. 


